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Advertisers—See what you buy! 


Candid camera-like views of readers, publishers’ selling methods and dis- 


tribution of publications help space buyers protect advertising investments. 
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O careful space buyers an A.B.C. circulation report 

is like a set of action photographs. Figuratively, 
every paragraph is a picture of the facts and methods 
that have a bearing on the value of the circulation to 
the advertisers’ business. 

Here is some of the information that the buyer of 
business paper advertising is able to visualize with the 
help of A.B.C. reports: 

In Paragraph 8 he sees a picture of an interested au- 
dience—the total paid circulation. Paragraph 10 shows 
the same audience in groups classi- 
fied by business or occupation. By 
means of Paragraph 11, the adver- 
tiser sees the circulation by States or 


the circulation was obtained. Paragraph 21 shows the 
subscribers who are in arrears. Subscribers who renew 
their subscriptions are seen in Paragraph 22. These are 
only the high spots in the complete circulation picture 
that is presented in every A.B.C. report. 


In these reports the buyer of advertising also visualizes 
the experienced A.B.C. auditors making a thorough, 
annual check of publisher’s circulation records, the ad- 
vertiser’s assurance that he will get what he pays for. 
Apply media to markets accurately and economically 

and protect advertising investments 
by using this up-to-date and see- 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE what-you-buy method of media se- 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


ear. . % Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
Provinces and is thus able to check defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate 


lection. 
This business paper is a member 


the distribution of his sales message a reader audience that has responded of the AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCU- 


with his markets. Paragraphs 15, 16 toa publication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of readers thus 


identified, it becomes possible to 


and 17 give a picture of the publi- 


LATIONS. Ask for a picture of our 
circulation as shown by our latest 


cation’s sales methods and show how reach specialized groups effectively A.B.C. report. 
with specialized advertising appeals. 


The NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations ‘ABE Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report 


A. B. C.==AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MBASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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United Life and Accident 


insurance Company 
Concord, N. H. 


Representatives 
have something unusual fo sell. Ask the 
man who owns a United Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable Accident 
Insurance 

5. Waiver of Premium 


Territory Available for New General 
Agencies in Pennsylvania and Delaware 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency Manager 














A General Agent's Earnings 
In a Small Metropolitan Agency 


Agency established in 1935 in a city now humming with defense 


work. 
Earnings on Total Total 
Year Per. Prod. Per. Prod. Agency Prod. Earnings 
1939 $101,673 $1,976 $605,320 $5,535 
1940 $123,569 $2,243 $224,569 $4,553 
1941 $142,811 $4,083 $186,811 $6,952 


General agency openings in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
) § , , 


Montana, Utah and Wyoming. Look up our financial statement. 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HELENA Sante spre MONTANA 
Assets $16,444,465 
Surplus $2,410,000 

R. B. RICHARDSON LEE CANNON 


President Agency Vice President 



























HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 





* CHICAGO 


Chosen by more than 100 Insurance Organizations as their 
4A 


true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity ... Where you'll 


meeting place—many returning again and again... . 


always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 


_—— / Phil. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
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Effect of War on 
Reinstatements, 
Disability Clauses 


Some of Dangers Are Re- 
viewed Legalistically 
at Detroit Meeting 


DETROIT—Some very real _ prob- 
lems have been created in life insurance 
by the war, and several of these were 
presented and discussed at the round 
table on life insurance law at the con- 
vention of the insurance section of the 





RALPH H. KASTNER 


American Bar Association here this 
week. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel 
for the American Life Convention, ably 
presided over the session. Hubert S. 
Lipscomb, Jackson, Miss., dealt with 
the “Right of Life Companies to Use 
War or Aviation Clauses in Connection 


with Reinstatements”; Joseph R. Bur- 
cham, attorney of General American 
Life, with “Effect of Acceptance of 


Premiums for Disability or Double In- 
demnity Benefits Containing War Ex- 
clusion Clauses while Insured Is in the 
Armed -Forces,” a paper presented by 
him and Powell B. McHaney, vice- 
president and general counsel of Gen- 
eral American, and Herbert B. Thomp- 
son, Detroit, with “Modification of Life 
Insurance Trusts as Required by the 
War.” The latter is treated elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. McHaney was un- 
able to attend the meeting because of 
the illness of his father. 

On the use of war or aviation clauses 
in connection with reinstatements, Mr. 
Lipscomb reached several general con- 
clusions. 

If the company, under the reinstate- 
ment clause contained in the particular 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Claim Association 
Program Announced Head Takes Office 


Impact of War on 
Insurance is Theme 
of International Meeting 


Impact of war on insurance is the 
central theme of the program for the 
annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association, to be held in Chi- 
cago Sept. 14-15. Godfrey M. Day, 
Connecticut General Life, president, 
will preside. Entertainment features 
have been eliminated. This will be an 
all-business conference, with the usual 
three day sessions crowded into 1% 
days. 

The executive committee will meet 
Sunday prior to the convention, with 
W. E. Hein, State Mutual Life, pre- 
siding as chairman, 

President Day will give his annual 
message at the opening session Mon- 
day. The membership committee re- 
port will be read by John W. Ayer, 
New England Mutual Life, chairman, 
and the legal committee will make a 
special report on “The Effect of War 
on Insurance.” This will be broken 
into four sections. W. K. Miller, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, chairman, will 
cover “Life Insurance Contracts”; J. G. 
Kelly, Mutual Life of New York, “Dis- 
ability Insurance”; J. F. Handy, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, “Double In- 
demnity,” and K. C. Berry, Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty, “Accident and 
Health.” 

Monday afternoon, the convention 
will break into four seminars, each de- 
voted to a branch of claim work and 
the claim problems in that branch that 
have arisen as a result of war. The 
seminar subjects and those who will 
direct them are: “Industrial Insur- 
ance,” V. L. Fox, Colonial Life; “Acci- 
dent and Health,” F. M. Walters, Gen- 


eral Accident; “Ordinary and Group 
Insurance,” J. N. Cunningham, Crown 
Life of Canada: “Disability,” J. D. 


DeWitt, Travelers. 

Tuesday morning, there will be a 
panel forum discussion, with general 
questions from the floor and reports 
from the seminar chairmen. Election 
of officers will close the convention 
Tuesday noon. 

The program was prepared by a 
committee headed by J. B. Northrop, 
Metropolitan Life. 





Canadian Ordinary Life 
Sales Up 37% in July 


TORONTO—Showing an im- 
provement of 387 percent com- 
pared with the same month of 
last year, sales of new ordinary 
life in Canada and Newfound- 
land in July totalled $44,868,000, 
according to the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. 

Principal cities in Canada 
showed large gains: Hamilton, 
52 percent, Winnipeg 51 percent, 
Vancouver and Ottawa with 48 
percent, Montreal, 43 percent, 
Toronto 37 percent and Quebec 
20 per cent. 








New State Mutual 


Board Chairman Bullock 
Introduces President 
White at Ceremony 


WORCESTER, MASS.—In a simple 
ceremony here in the home office audi- 
torium, Chandler Bullock took office as 
chairman of the board of State Mutual 
Life and welcomed into office the com- 





A. WHITE 


GEORGE 


pany’s eighth president, George Avery 
White. 

Mr. White was introduced by Mr. 
3ullock, and was formally welcomed 
into the Home Office Fellowship Club. 

“T want to emphasize again that we 
here, even the youngest of us, are en- 
gaged in a great trusteeship,’ Mr. Bul- 
lock said. “We are serving our policy- 
holders, their family needs, their eco- 
nomic needs. We are indeed trustees ot 
our policyholders and all their depen- 
dents. That is the job of a life insur- 
ance company. Each of you can be 
proud that you are doing such service. 

“Now you are to have a new com- 
manding officer, a man of sympathy and 
understanding, but one who like myself 
expects everybody to perform his share 
in this trusteeship diligently, accurately 
and cooperatively I know that you will 
do so—as you have done during my 
presidencv.” 


Receives Key of Office 


President White, on receiving from 
Mr. Bullock the key of office, reviewed 
his association with the company as a 
director and member of the finance com- 
mittee while acting as president of the 
Worcester County Trust Co. 

“There is.a similarity between the in- 
stitution which I am leaving and the 
one to which I am coming,” Mr. White 
said. “Both have large amounts of other 
people’s money to care for, invest and 
safeguard; both have long-standing tra- 
ditions of service to the public; both 
have fine, loyal groups of employes in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Insurance Law 
Group Weighs 
War Issues 


Attendance Is Large 
and Subjects Vital at 
Detroit Gathering 


By JAMES C. O’CONNOR 


DETROIT—The insurance section 
of the American Bar Association de- 
voted its meeting from Monday through 
Wednesday this week in connection 
with the general convention of the as- 
sociation, almost entirely to the impor- 
tant legal questions concerning insur- 
ance contracts raised by the war. At- 
tendance was surprisingly large. The 
two prepared addresses of the first 
general session, one on life and acci- 
dent and health insurance and the other 
on property and liability coverages, 
were virtually keynote speeches, sound- 


ing the main theme. The insurance 
section then broke into its various 
groups, at each of which the more 


limited subjects under discussion were 
dissected, with the emphasis almost en- 
tirely on war time problems, plus those 
of the peace to come. 


La Brum in Army 


The election of a chairman of the in- 
surance section was complicated be- 
cause J. H. La Brum, Philadelphia, 
vice-chairman and logical successor to 
C. F. Robinson, Portland, Me., has gone 
into the army as a major in the signal 
corps. Major La Brum, who is sta- 
tioned at Philadelphia, was able at the 
last minute to cbtain a furlough and he 
attended the meeting. 

Chase M. Smith, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent National Retailers Mutual, was 
elected chairman of the insurance sec- 
tion at the close of the convention. The 
election followed the featured talk of a 
convention built. around war-time prob- 
lems of insurance lawyers, a discussion 
of federal damage insurance by James 
W. Close, Washington, assistant general 
counsel War Damage Corporation and 
counsel Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Close replaced Claude Ham- 
ilton, Jr.. of WDC and RFC, who was 
detained at the last minute. 

Major La Brum was reelected vice- 
chairman. J. F. Handy, Springfield, 
Mass., continues as secretary and H. W. 
Nichols, New York, and T. N. Bartlett, 
3altimore, are the new members of the 
council. 

G. W. Goble, Urbana, IIl., professor 
of law at the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the committee on quali- 
fication and regulation of insurance 
companies, was unable to attend, but 
he reported that his committee has 
been working on the subject of state 
retaliatory and reciprocal laws. The 
committee has concluded that an at- 
tempt to promote uniform laws would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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WAR PROBLEMS THAT CHALLENGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Suggestions Made by a Field Man 


By EDWIN F. PIERLE 


Special Agent, Provident Mutual 
Life, Lecturer on Life Insurance, 
University of Cincinnati 


“From year to year current problems 
are solved and new ones arise. The hu- 
man heart seeks an established order. 
But the only established order is that of 
constant change.” Perhaps nowhere else 
is the desire for an established order 
more pronounced than in life insurance 
home office procedure. 

But today changes due to the present 
greatest of all wars are so vast that they 
successfully met by 
courageous decisions reflecting vision of 
future possibilities rather than past his- 
tory. All of these decisions must be 
made with the determination that in the 
present ordeal through which Americans 
are now passing life insurance shall not 
be found wanting because of technicali- 
ties and failure to anticipate unprece- 
dented emergencies. Here are some of 
these challenges that must be met by the 
institution today. 


Today’s Conditions Different 


In previous wars our armed forces 
numbered comparatively few life insur- 
ance policyowners aside from those who, 
in 1917 and 1918, owned war risk insur- 
ance. The ordinary life insurance poli- 
cies owned were small in size; many of 
them had insignificant cash or loan val- 
ues. The policy owning public did not 
look upon life insurance contracts as its 
premier investment—dependable, avail- 
able for emergencies, a comfort during 
periods of adversity. 

Today conditions are far different. Be- 
cause of the unequaled performance of 
life insurance during the emergencies of 
the past generation, and more particu- 
larly during the great depression started 
in 1929, over 60,000,000 policyowners 
look hopefully upon life insurance as 
their impregnable fortress against finan- 
cial perils to their loved ones and to 
themselves. Hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps even millions of our soldiers, 
sailors, aviators, marines and nurses 
have entered their country’s service al- 
ready possessing substantial sums of life 
insurance bought perhaps years ago and 
guaranteeing what to each individual is 
the major portion of his or her estate. 

Those who are in service expect their 
dependent parents, wives, and children to 
enjoy the benign protection not only of 
the death benefits but also of the loan 
values on which the insured has de- 
pended to meet emergencies of past 
times. Will these emergencies cease be- 
cause the insured is in military or naval 
service, because he is in Iceland or 
Australia or India or Ireland or Trinidad 
or Alaska or Egypt or on some little- 
known island? Will his investments 
made in peacetime continue to give de- 
pendabfe income adequate to the finan- 
cial needs of supporting growing chil- 
dren? 


First Turn is to Life Insurance 


To what can his loved ones turn? Ob- 
viously, their first thought will be to his 
life insurance. But if the insured is out 
of reach of dependable mail service, and 
if weeks of anxiety are not ended by the 
return of properly signed and necessary 
forms, how can the life insurance be 
helpful? 

If the dreaded message, “We regret to 
inform you that your husband is missing 
in action,” comes (and there have been 
already thousands of such tragic mes- 
sages) on what will the wife live? Ina 
few months the allotment from pay pre- 
viously made to the wife _may cease un- 
less the government receives affirmative 
proof that the soldier husband is alive. 
If he is captured, he is presumably to be 
paid by the captor government according 


to its pay for men of like rank. This 
may reduce or stop his allotments. 

The government may consider him 
dead and perhaps monthly payments un- 
der National Service Life Insurance will 
begin, but these will be small as they 
must be distributed over long periods of 
years. Will the privately owned life 
companies be justified in accepting such 
meager news as is available as justifica- 
tion for paying the proceeds of their life 
insurance policies as death claims? How 
many of the valiant defenders of Wake 
Island are still alive? How many of the 
heroes of Bataan escaped to the Luzon 
mountains in the company of their Fili- 
pino friends? How many of them have 
lost their memories in shell-shock? How 
many of them have left their pitifully 
torn bodies as those of the unidentified 
dead in the jungle or in the sea? How 
many more will face these catastrophes 
before peace prevails again? 

Until recently, members of the armed 
forces were still in the United States. 
With increasing momentum they are 
being scattered to all parts of the earth, 
where mail will not reach them for 
months, if at all. Therefore, it is in- 
creasingly important that life underwrit- 
ers advise those in service, or those who 
have entered but who have not yet leit 
the country, to make provisions not only 
for safeguarding their life insurance poli- 
cies through various premium payment 
plans but also by executing such forms 
as are available so that the cash or loan 
values of their policies may be obtained 
in an emergency by their loved ones, 
who are usually named to be the bene- 
ficiaries of the death value of their life 
insurance. 

What papers should be executed? 
Here is a challenge to the home office 
staffs of all life companies. Here some 
“Gordian knots” must be cut. A sympa- 
thetic willingness to risk possible finan- 


cial loss, and perhaps even some litiga- 
tion, will be needed in order that life 
insurance shall not fail to do its part to 
protect those near and dear to the de- 
fenders of our country. 





AUTOMATIC LOAN 





For example, many companies that 
have refused, perhaps with good reason- 
ing, to incorporate an automatic pre- 
mium loan clause in their policies, should 
now do so by proper forms in order to 
protect the life insurance of men already 
in the armed service and others as they 
enter. Reliance cannot be placed upon 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act 
to protect private life insurance from 
lapsing due to non-payment of pre- 
miums, for only $5,000 of such insurance 
is protected by the present act if it meas- 
ures up to several tests of age, loan 
equity and freedom from military serv- 
ice restrictions. This act, however, is in 
process of amendment. Furthermore, de- 
pendence cannot be placed solely on al- 
lotments of army pay to meet premiums, 
for these may fail due to errors on the 
part of army personnel, or to stoppage 
of pay for many reasons (including loss 
of pay by reason of court-martial for 
even minor military offenses). Or, if 
the automatic premium loan is not desir- 
able, a power-of-attorney to secure loans 
for the purpose of paying premiums 
should be provided. 

A decision could be made by the in- 
sured, electing extended term insurance 
instead of the smaller automatic paid-up 
insurance values provided by the non- 
forfeiture provisions of some policies. 
Forms should be available to be executed 
for this purpose before the policy lapses. 

But, how can provisions be made for 
loans directly to the beneficiary in the 
absence of the insured? A power-of-at- 





Last War's Monthly Sales 
Hint Upturn May Be Near 





NEW YORK—While monthly pro- 
duction figures were not collected by 
any central agency during the last war, 
the records of several representative 
companies indicate that as in the pres- 
ent war, sales of life insurance dropped 
off sharply shortly after the United 
States entered the world war in April, 
1917. 

The decline was apparently not quite 
so abrupt because, while the adoption 
of war clauses was something of a 
factor, it did not result in anything like 
the extreme anticipation of future sales 
that occurred in the latter part of 1941 
and carried over into January of this 
year. So many companies issued poli- 
cies with war coverage at an extra 
premium that there was not the same 
urge to grasp at war risk coverage be- 
fore it was gone forever. 


Tide Began to Turn 


While figures of individual companies 
varied somewhat during the last war 
for internal reasons, such as club quali- 
fication year closing dates, sales seem 
to have reached their low point toward 
the end of 1917, or when we had been 
in the war about as long as we have 
been in the present one. Then there 
was a brief upsurge and sales dropped 
off again although not to the 1917 low 
point. Shortly before the armistice 
production began to pick up and from 
then on sales began to boom at an un- 
precedented rate and kept right on do- 
ing so through the post-war years with 
the exception of the business reces- 
sion of 1921-22, 


Evidently there was the same period 
of disorganization and confusion fol- 
lowing our entry into the last war as 
there has been in the present one. 
Thousands of agents and millions of 
prospects had gone into the army and 
navy then as now. Yet none of these 
agents or prospects had come _ back 
from the armed forces when the tide 
turned and production began to climb. 
The answer appears to have been that 
the civilian population adjusted its out- 
look to war conditions and came to the 
realization that insurance had to be 
bought whether there was a war or 
not. Agents adjusted their prospect- 
ing methods to new market conditions 
or else dropped out of the business. 
Those who dropped out left that much 
more of the market open to those who 
remained. 


Upswing at Hand? 


If the experience of the last war is 
any guide, the turning point in the 
trend should not be far off now. In 
addition to the more or less natural ad- 
justment to war conditions, agents to- 
day have the advantage of lack of 
competition from other forms of in- 
vestment, particularly the “war babies” 
stocks into which many people put 
their spare cash during the last war. 

Another big handicap which the 
present day agent is not burdened with 
is fear of the effect of government in- 
surance issued to members of the armed 
forces. The government’s introduction 
of this insurance during the last war 
was regarded as nothing less than 


torney becomes impotent at the death or 
incompetence of the principal, for the at- 
torney-in-fact can have no _ powers 
greater than those of his principal. How 
then can the attorney-in-fact negotiate 
loans when he or she does not know that 
the insured is still alive and sane? What 
if the attorney-in-fact dies, becomes in- 
competent or refuses to serve? 

Perhaps the insured can execute loan 
forms before leaving the country, keep- 
ing the amounts blank and leaving the 
forms in the custody of the person he 
desires to have this additional security. 
(Of course, he must have implicit faith 
in the integrity of the custodian of these 
valuable papers which are virtually blank 
checks against the loan values of his in- 
surance). 

Yet we find that many companies in- 
sist that all loan checks must be made 
payable directly to the insured. This can 
certainly be overcome by the insured 
writing in on the loan papers (or execut- 
ing a proper form for that purpose) a 
statement that any loan checks are to be 
made payable directly to the person hav- 
ing that discretionary emergency protec- 
tion. 


Problem Faced 


But here, too, we face a problem. Even 
if the insured executes the paper before 
a competent witness while in the coun- 
try, perhaps it will not be necessary to 
complete the loan papers until an emer- 
gency arises—perhaps months in the fu- 
ture. Will the custodian of the loan 
forms at the time of their completion 
then know whether the insured is still 
alive? If he is not, the granting of the 
loan may involve future litigation as the 
amounts paid as loans will reduce the 
death benefits, and if the insured is dead, 
the beneficiary of the death benefits is 
entitled to the proceeds. Obviously the 
person given authority to borrow against 
the life insurance in his or her sole dis- 
cretion, and in the absence of the in- 
sured, should be the primary beneficiary; 
otherwise litigation may arise when the 
beneficiary learns that the loan was illegal 
because of the death of the insured prior 
to the completion of the loan. 

Why not have the insured assign the 
policies to the person who is to have the 
power to make loans? In such cases, 
the company will clearly have the righi 
to deal with the assignee, and any ques- 
tions about responsibility for, or the val- 
idity of the loans, or liability on loans 
under the policy may be settled between 
the company and the assignee without 
being complicated by adverse claims on 
the part of the insured or beneficiary. 
But the assignment of the life insurance 
involves other problems such as_ the 
changes of existing settlement agree- 
ments, and those incidental to the death 
of the assignee prior to that of the in- 
sured. Many men will hesitate to make 
absolute assignments of their life insur- 
ance for such assignments may involve 
other difficulties. 

Creation of trusts offers solutions and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 





catastrophe by most life insurance men. 
They could not possibly foresee the 
enormous benefits that would result 
and the bad effect on their morale was 
hard to overcome. Today no agent 
worries about the competitive aspect 
of the insurance which men in _ the 
service have bought. 

When the production curve turns up- 
ward it seems likely that it will begin 
to climb steeply as the realization 
sweeps over the insurance business that 
insurance can be sold. Unfortunately 
it will do little good to study produc- 
tion charts to see when the trend has 
reversed itself, for those most inter- 
ested in the results are the ones who 
by their efforts will actually reverse 
the trend. 
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Research Bureau 
Reports on Life 
Sales Distribution 


“1942 Buyer” Shows 
That Women Are 
One-Third of Market 


The most complete institutional sur- 
vey of current life insurance sales ever 
issued has just been made by the Sales 
Research Bureau. “The 1942 Buyer” 
is based on 12,499 United States sales 
totalling $30,539,929 of ordinary sales 
made in May by 52 companies represen- 
tative of all sizes, both weekly premium 
and ordinary, and with a typical geo- 
graphical distribution of sales. In addi- 
tion to giving the over all picture of 
these sales, the survey also shows 
separately the characteristics of the 
buyers and sales both of agents hold- 
ing ordinary contracts only, irrespec- 
tive of the type of company for which 
they sell, and those sold by agents 
holding contracts to sell both ordinary 
and weekly premium insurance. 

The bureau anticipates further com- 
parable studies in the future so that 
comparisons with previous periods may 
be made in order to discern differences 
and trends. The survey itself has over 
25 tables providing a great many differ- 
ent analyses of the 1942 buyers. A few 
of the statistics show that: 26 percent 
of the buyers (including juvenile) are 
under age 20 and account for 14 per- 
cent of the business; 49 percent of the 
buyers are aged 20-34 and account for 
49 percent of the business; and the 25 
percent aged 35 and over account for 
37 percent of the business. Seventy per- 
cent of the weekly premium agent’s sales 
are made to buyers under age 30 as 
compared with 55 percent for the 
ordinary agent. 


Many Sales to Women 


In corroboration of the large market 
among women, the survey shows that 
28 percent of the buyers are females, 
accounting for 14 percent of the vol- 
ume. Excluding juveniles (age 0-14) 
these proportions become 25 percent 
and 12 percent. The weekly premium 
agent’s sales include a larger propor- 
tion of women than the ordinary 
agent’s—29 percent as compared with 
23 percent. 

Of the buyers 43 percent were pre- 
viously uninsured—36 percent of the 
male buyers and 65 percent of the fe- 
male buyers. They accounted for only 
29 percent of the volume and 28 per- 
cent of the buyers are already policy- 
holders in the same company. How- 
ever, weekly premium agents sell 21/3 
times as much to their company’s own 
policyholders as do ordinary agents— 
42 percent of the number of sales for 
weekly premium agents and 18 percent 
for ordinary agents. 

The occupations of adult buyers, of 
particular interest right now owing to 
changing markets, show that over a 
third of the volume was sold to men 
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Aids Farmer Harvest Crop; 


Collects Wages 


Clarence Otteman, agent at 
Hooper, Neb., for State Farm 
Life, responded to a call for aid 
to farmers in harvesting their 
crops. He emerged with $87.50 in 
harvesting wages and $6,000 
worth of life insurance sold to the 
employer farmer and his hired 
man. 


‘Boomerang”™ 


Problems 


into Successful Action 


By O. J. LACY 


President California Western 
States Life 


“We see here and there rate book men 
who are making good, who are plowing 
away, working hard and bringing in the 
bacon. Others are bogging down. What 
is the answer?” 

This was the ob- 
servation of Editor 
C. M. Cartwright in 
asking that this ar- 
ticle be written. It 
is an observation 
most of us in the 
life insurance busi- 
ness have made 
ourselves. 

What are the 
reasons? I would 
say three chiefly, 
and they had their 
inception in our en- 
trance in World 
War II. They car 





oO. J. 
all be readily solved, in fact, 


Lacy 


“boomer- 
anged” into successful action. 


Three Problems Pointed Out 


Let’s first analyze the three problems 
—then proceed to their solutions as suc- 
cessful field men have done: 

(1) Chaos and indecision followed in 
the wake of Pearl Harbor. This applied 
both to prospective purchasers of life in- 
surance and agents. 

(2) Many formerly good classes of 
prospects fell by the wayside; new ones 
sprung up in their places. This necessi- 
tated a readjustment on the part of the 
agent to sense the new but clear-cut 
types of prospects. Readjustment takes 
time. 

(3) With the establishment of new 


fields of prospects came the need for re- 
adjustment of time and method of con- 
tacting these prospects. 

In seeking a solution to each of these 
factors in order, we must approach them 
from a positive angle. As a matter of 
fact, I believe those agents who are still 
in the “bogging down” stage are there 
in most cases because they have not 
achieved the positive angle. They refuse 
to change their old way of life. Those 
who are succeeding adopted a construc- 
tive attitude. 


Insurance a Stabilizing Factor 
Let’s see what positive thinking will 


(1) Our business looms large as a 
stabilizing factor of the present and the 
future. As a part of this business, life 
insurance agents hold a responsible posi- 
tion as steadying influences in their 
communities. They must keep their feet 
on the ground. They must aid others in 
doing likewise. They must see the pic- 
ture of the part of life insurance in pro- 
tecting families, in preventing inflation, 
in paying for the war, in financing the 
peace. They must visualize the millions 
of dollars paid by life insurance to fami- 
lies of veterans of World War I—veter- 
ans who became the workers, the busi- 
ness and professional leaders of the 
nation after the war. Positive thinking 
on the importance of life insurance to the 
nation will send agents out as crusaders 
who will do much to turn chaos and in- 
decision into plans for a successful fu- 
ture. 

(2) Readjusted in their thinking, life 
insurance representatives must clearly 
discern that the vast body of people in 
defense work and other essential indus- 
tries form the greatest market they have 
ever had. Hundreds of thousands are 
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A policyholder writes 


that come what may my 


insurance contract. 





my control. 


/ 
/ 


+ 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





HER EDUCATION WAS ASSURED 


“with reference to my life insurance 
policy, which I have been carrying for the past 15 years 
and which policy was taken out to provide an education for 
my daughter in case of my death or disability. 


“My daughter having completed her education, this policy 
has now served its purpose, and it has been a source of com- 
fort to me through all these years as I realized every day 
daughter’s future as far as her 
education was concerned was amply provided for. If I were 
to be permitted to come over life’s highway again I would 
certainly make the same provisions as I had in this life 


“But this old world changes every day, and it has been 
my lot to be one of the fellows whose business has taken a 
| tumble due to war conditions and other conditions beyond 
| So I find myself at the point in life where I 
| realize it best to discontinue this contract.” 


This $5,000 Ordinary Life policy having served its orig- 
inal purpose, the insured may change the contract to a pres- 
ent paid-up participating life value of $2,732. Or he can 
surrender for a cash value of $1,666.49, which includes divi- | 
dend accumulations of $274.49. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 




















Personnel Drain 
ls One of Chief 
Effects of War 


H. C. Bates, Metropolitan, 
Details Other Problems 
for Insurance Lawyers 


DETROIT—Personnel problems in 
the home office and in the selling field 
constitute one of the most serious ef- 
fects of the war on the life, accident 
and health insurance business, Harry 
Cole Bates, general counsel Metropoli- 
tan Life, said in his talk before the 
insurance section of the American Bar 
Association here. 

The problem is accentuated in the 
field because of the predominance of 


males of the young and early middle 
ages, he said. Recruiting of replace- 
ments is principally among men over 
45, with a likelihood of an increasing 
number of women agents. 


May Get Manpower Restrictions 


“We have not yet, but well may come 
to such restrictions as are effective in 
Canada under a stringent manpower 
legislation,” he commented. “In Canada 
since March, 1942, any new agent could 
enter the company’s service only with 
the approval of the selective service 
board and with a showing that he had 
no previous mechanical or military ex- 
perience or was over 45. Since June 18 
appointments may be made only with 
the approval of the local employment 
office, which likewise must be notified, 
‘whenever a vacancy occurs or addi 
tional staff is required, or a layoff of 
staff is anticipated.’” 

Shifts in population from communi- 
ties with few or no war industries to 
defense centers results in the over-staff- 
ing of some offices and the under-staff- 
ing of others. 

There is a shortage of medical ex- 
aminers, and this will become more 
acute in the next six months, he said. 
Military services are expected to take 
at least one-third of the practicing 
physicians and those of course from the 
younger and more active. In Canada 
2,200 out of a normal 10,000 doctors are 
now in service and the government has 
just called for 1,500 more, making well 
over one-third. This has led some 
companies to extend the writing of non- 
medical cover. 


Should Simplify Programs 


Agents have an opportunity with for- 
mer low income prospects now receiv- 
ing increased income from war work, 
he said. This suggests simplification of 
insurance programs to meet the needs 
and understanding of this group. Other 
factors suggest emphasis on lower cost 
policies offering greater protection and 
less investment. Because of entry of 
normal prospects in the younger male 
group into service, remaining groups 
must be more closely cultivated, par- 
ticularly young women entering in- 
dustry. 

Creation of new plants to produce 
war materials involves some_ serious 
questions as to the permanence of the 
new group and the possibility of catas- 
trophe hazards in some group insurance 
cases, Mr. Bates said. 


What Constitutes War Service? 


The companies have had to answer 
many questions about what constitutes 
military or naval service in time of war. 
Does service in the state home guard, 
civilian defense, army specialist corps, 
or in the WAAC’s or the WAVE’s con- 
stitute such service? In general, the 
civilian defense service or service in the 
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Beuttable Tax 
Proposal to Congress 


Asks $40,000 Exemption, 
Premium Deduction and 
Earmarked Policies 


The board of directors of the Equi- 
table Society at its regular meeting 
adopted a resolution on the subject of 
income taxes paid by life insurance pol- 
icyholders. The resolution unanimously 
was adopted by the board. 

In the preamble it was stated that the 
policyholders have been persuaded by 
the agency force to commit themselves 
to plans of life insurance protection for 
their dependents which involve the ex- 
ercise of self-sacrifice and thrift; and, 
as the policyholders of a mutual insti- 
tution, look to its management for the 
protection of their life insurance inter- 
ests. 

Many of the company’s policyholders 
have written that pending proposals for 
increased taxes threaten to impair seri- 
ously their capacity to continue to carry 
out such insurance plans, and the dis- 
continuance of existing life insurance 
protection or the discouragement of the 
assumption by the public of needed ad- 
ditional protection would be harmful to 
the policyholders and their beneficiaries 
and, moreover, would be harmful to the 
government’s program for financing the 
war as it would reduce the volume of 
life insurance funds available for invest- 
ment in government bonds, 


Asks 3-Way Deductions 


, 

The board then asked Congress to in- 
clude in the pending revenue legislation 
provision for the continuance of the 
present $40,000 specific exemption of life 
insurance policy proceeds from the fed- 
eral estate tax, inasmuch as this long 
established exemption has been a factor 
which a large percentage of policyhold- 
ers have taken into account in deciding 
to purchase life insurance. 

Some reasonable deduction for federal 
income tax purposes of premiums paid 
by the policyholder for insurance on his 
own life in favor of his dependents, and 
the specific exemption from federal es- 
tate tax of life insurance proceeds defi- 
nitely earmarked by policyholders for 
the payment of federal taxes on their 
estates and the deduction for federal 
income tax purposes of premiums paid 
by the policyholders on such _ policies 
also was urged. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president, was 
authorized to transmit a copy of the 
resolutions to Walter F. George, chair- 
man of the Senate finance committee, 
and Robert L. Doughton, chairman of 
the House ways and means committee. 
The society offered its services in draft- 
ing the legislation required to make such 
recommendations effective. 


Parkinson’s Comments 


In commenting on the society’s ac- 
tions, Mr. Parkinson said: 

“The proposals are not new. Some 
of them have been before Congress in 
previous sessions and have been pro- 
posed in connection with the preparation 
of the current revenue legislation; others 
are provided for in British and Canadian 
laws and to some extent in the tax laws 
of this country. The British tax law, 
for example, exempts from the income 
tax life insurance premiums not exceed- 
ing one-sixth of the taxable income. Our 
own laws, including the current legisla- 
tion as enacted by the House, provide 
for a deduction for income tax purposes 
of sums paid by an employer for group 
life insurance and group pensions for 
his employes.” 

Mr. Parkinson stated that while it is 
unusual for the management of a life 
company to make suggestions respecting 
proposed taxes not on the company and 
its income, but on its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, nevertheless the 


Equitable board was convinced that the 
management of a mutual society ought 
to take such action because of the gen- 





Sicobbade Joins Aetna 
at Pittsburgh 


E. Ellsworth Enoch, first assistant 
manager of Connecticut General Life 
in Chicago in charge of production, has 
resigned and becomes supervisor in the 





E. ELLSWORTH ENOCH 


agency of Aetna Life of 
which Harold K. Chase is general 
agent. Mr. Enoch resides at 7306 
Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, and will take 
his new position the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

He started his insurance career in 
1930 as an agent of Equitable Society 
in Chicago. He shortly transferred his 
allegiance to the Connecticut General 
where Vice-president H. V. Haviland, 
now first vice-president, was Chicago 
manager. He was made manager of 
the company at Cincinnati in 1936 but 
returned to Chicago in 1942, as first 
assistant manager He attended the 
University of Chicago for three years 
and then took a year’s course in the 
night school of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He is a Cl 


Pittsburgh 


eral expectation of its policyholders that 
the company will look out for their 
interests. 





Ralph E. Kiplinger, director of agen- 
cies central division Guarantee Mutual 
Life, visited Oklahoma and Texas 
agencies recently. 


Propose Relief rm 
War-Lapsed Policy 


U. S. Would Pay Prem- 
iums for Assured in Enemy 
Occupied Territory 


WASHINGTON—A Dill has been 
drafted, which is now believed to be 
in its final form, under which the gov- 
ernment would guarantee premium pay- 
ments of all policyholders of American 
life companies who had been forced to 
let their insurance lapse because of the 
disruption of communication facilities 
due to the war or because they are in 
enemy occupied territory. It is antici- 
pated that the bill will shortly be pre- 
sented to Congress. 

It would be along the lines of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act. 
Money advanced by the government 
would be a charge against the sur- 
render value if the policyholder lived 
or would be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of death claims. The only money 
the government would stand to lose 
would be in cases where it had ad- 
vanced more than the policy’s cash 
value and the insured preferred to let 
the policy lapse than to repay the gov- 
ernment’s advance. 


Advantageous to Companies 


From the companies’ standpoint the 
arrangement would be advantageous in 
assuring payment of premiums on these 
policies and in removing them from the 
dilemma of having to stand on the strict 
terms of their contracts and deny cov- 
erage to policyholders deprived of their 
insurance through no fault of their 
own or else make what might be a very 
expensive gesture and waive all lapses 
due to interruption of communications. 
A drawback might be an abnormally 
high mortality among policyholders in 
occupied zones. 


McNutt Confers with Companies 


During recent months Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, federal security administrator and 
former high commissioner to the 
Philippines, has held conferences with 
certain company officials on the subject. 
He is known to favor definite action 
on the question rather than leaving it 
up in the air until the war is over, his 
attitude being that it would be right 
in line with the good neighbor policy 
for the government to assure all policy- 
holders of American life companies, re- 
gardless of their nationality, that their 
insurance was being continued in force. 
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Non: Committee Is 
Important One 


Will Work Out Program 
of Fundamental Policies 
of N. A. L. U. 


NEW YORK—A_ committee has 
been appointed by Grant Taggart, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, headed by C. D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual, New York, 
to work out a continuing program of 
fundamental policies in regard to such 
matters as a permanent membership 
philosophy, state qualification laws, 
educational programs, and like matters. 
It will also study the work of integrat- 
ing and coordinating the work of the 
state asscoiations. The other members 
are W. E. Barton, Union Central, New 
York, and W. W. Hartshorn, Metro- 
politan, Hartford. 

The question of selecting a meeting 
piace and whether or not one will be 
held has been placed in the hands of the 
trustees for the duration. 





Military Intelligence 
Seeks List of Insurance 


Abbrevations and Signs 


NEW YORK-—As part of its project 
of making an all-inclusive dictionary 
compilation of abbreviations, contrac- 
tions and conventional signs the lan- 
guage section of the military intelli- 
gence division is seeking lists of abbre- 
viations and signs used in the insurance 
business. The compilation is for the 
use of the military intelligence service 
and other departments of the war de- 
partment general staff, such as decod- 
ing use in signal corps intelligence. 

While insurance men would probably 
surmise that their business is fairly free 
of esoteric expressions and symbols it 
is obvious that there are many abbrevi- 
ations that would be completely mysti- 
fying to someone who had never had 
contact with the insurance business. 

Without some such reference book a 
military intelligence decoder might 
scratch his head for quite awhile trying 
to figure out what was meant by 
“A.D.B. on the E. at 85,” or similar 
expressions equally meaningless to 
those unfamiliar with the life insurance 
business. He could hardly be expected 
to know that the word “suspect” con- 
veys no sinister meaning to a life in- 
surance agent nor that “preliminary 
term” has nothing to do with prison. 





MANUFACTURERS 


The Institution of Life Insurance 


“an be proud of 


the fact that the service it provides is truly repre- 
sentative of the democratic way of living. 


In it free men associate themselves voluntarily for 


the purpose of obtaining economic security. 
ideals and traditions of family life are 


it the ties, 


Through 


strengthened and protected. 
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Taaleadecns Cenke on 
Defense Laborers 


Particular Procedure Is 
Required in Approaching 
These Prospects 


MOBILE, ALA.—A. L. Bell, agency 
manager Protective Life, in discussing 
the subject of getting prospects for life 
insurance among defense industry work- 
ers concludes that most are not desir- 
able for regular -life insurance activities 
due to the fact that the matter of col- 
lecting premiums would have to be han- 
dled very largely on an industrial debit 
basis. 

However, he says his office has found 
two very good types of prospects among 
defense workers, one group who might 
be called the sons of local friends who 
have become defense workers. These 
boys range in age from 17 to about 23 
and make excellent prospects for endow- 
ment annuity contracts. They are ina 
position to buy on the average about 
$5,000 maturing at age 55. The agent 
has to know personally either the father 
or some of the boys. He must make his 
calls in the evening just after dinner be- 
fore the boys go out on their dates, or 
if they are young married men, before 
they retire. It is impossible to see them 
on their days off, Mr. Bell says, as they 
are out playing, fishing or enjoying some 
other diversion. 


Danger of Overselling 


If an agent knows a few of these peo- 
ple and can get them to give him names 
of other boys he will eventually contact 
all the local fellows. He should, how- 
ever, if he wants to build a permanent 
business be very careful not to oversell 
these prospects. He should be very 
careful to ask them when he is obtaining 
prospects to give him the names of local 
young men and not floaters because 
floaters are not desirable prospects for 
regular insurance. 

The other type of prospect that Mr. 
Bell gets from defense industries is 
business men downtown whose income 
has jumped by leaps and bounds on ac- 
count of the excess spending money by 
defense workers. If an agent today will 
call on all such prospects for both per- 
sonal and business insurance he will be 
very successful in his solicitation. Again, 
however, he should use utmost care in 
not overselling the merchants because 
when the defense industries close then 
the merchants are not going to be able 
to carry on heavy amounts as they can 
now. 

Mr. Bell said that in Mobile, life in- 
surance men are very fortunate because 
the increased business should be good 
for at least 10 or 12 years after the war 
is over due to the fact that it comes from 
shipyards, aluminum plants, paper mills 
and other industries that are not going 
to hold up much for a few years after 
hostilities cease. 


SEEN FROM FLORENCE 


FLORENCE, ALA.—Lloyd Johnson, 
agency manager of the Protective Life, 
in speaking about selling life insurance 
to defense workers, said that his agency 
does not attempt to solicit men who are 
construction workers unless they are 
permanently located. His men do at- 
tempt to locate prospects who are on 
the operation end of defense industries 
and try to pick them by the type of work 
they are doing especially those in the 
higher salaried brackets. In the begin- 
ning the agents try to select the key man 
and if at all possible sell him first. Then 
excellent leads can be gotten from him 
to follow up in that industry, always 
seeking those who are permanently lo- 
cated. Mr. Johnson finds that the best 
time to see these workers is from 4p. m. 
to 9 p. m., because they go to work 
early and get off early. 

Mr. Johnson states that it is somewhat 
difficult to see workers on their off days 








because they have planned trips with 
their families or some kind of recrea- 
tional activities. They do not like to 
have this broken into by business solici- 
tation. Agents have not found, he said, 
it difficult to talk the language of these 
workers but they do try to simplify their 
proposals as much as possible because 
they discover the average defense 
worker knows very little about the tech- 
nical terms of life insurance. The agents, 
therefore, conduct their interviews 
around the benefits derived from the 
contract that is being proposed. 

Mr. Johnson himself opens his inter- 
view by asking the worker what he 
wants his insurance program to do for 
him and his family and then leads him 
on to discuss his present life insurance 
program. Then he endeavors to fit the 
contract to his wants and needs. 

Just a few days ago, Mr. Johnson 
stated, he was talking to an electrical 
engineer that made this statement to 
him—‘I suppose the technical terms of 
life insurance would be just as new to 
you as your technicalities would be to 
me because I would not dare to go into 
the place you work and attempt to do 
any kind of labor because I do not know 
anything about the operation and, there- 
fore, it would be very dangerous for 
me.” He was very proud of the fact 
he knew all about his job and the agent. 
Mr. Johnson said, immediately gave him 
credit for knowing his job and therefore 
the interview was very satisfactory. 


Using Life Premium Taxes 
to Pay Firemen’s Pensions 
in Oklahoma Is Upheld 


OKLAHOMA CITY—An opinion 
has been handed down by the Oklahoma 
attorney-general upholding the constitu 
tionality of apportioning 50 percent of 
the four percent premium tax collected 
by the Oklahoma insurance department 
from life companies operating in Okla- 
homa, to the firemen’s pension fund. 
The opinion had been asked by the state 
auditor before disbursing $303,797 to the 
firemen’s pension fund to which half of 


the general revenue collected by the 
state insurance department is appor- 
tioned. 


The opinion points out that a consti- 
tutional provision levying entrance fees 
and premium taxes on insurance compa- 
nies is valid and that the attorney-gen- 
eral does not believe that the “for pub- 
lic purposes only” provision is violated 
by the collection of a tax to pay pensions 
to disabled or retired firemen which a 
rational connection with a legitimate 
public purpose, the prevention and abate- 
ment of fires. 

The opinion states that previous to the 
1941 statutes, raising the tax to four per- 
cent, there had been no question raised 
against the two percent premium tax be- 
ing apportioned to the firemen’s pension 
fund and that the new act merely pro- 
vides for the additional two percent tax 
to be paid into the general revenue fund. 





Three Reasons Given 
for Saving Money 


There are three reasons for saving 


money. No one ever saved any money 
for any other reasons. Here are the 
three: 


1. To build up a fund of emergency 
cash. 

2. To leave an estate in case of pre- 
mature death. 

3. To build up a retirement fund. 

Life insurance is a preferred method 
of saving; life insurance is a preferred 
place to save—B. E. Bainard, Great- 
West Life, Sudbury, Ont. 





The Prudential Athletic Association 
is holding its golf tournament this week 
at the Cedar Ridge Country Club. 

We often see salesmen that spend 
much time in wishing for something 
that they have in mind and brooding 
over it. Yet they could undoubtedly 
achieve their ends and get what they 
desire if they would put forth great 
effort and spend less time wishing. 





A) Picture of Pr0gt055 


Something Useful 
Something Timely 
Something Attractive 


—and you have a 


GOODWILL BUILDER 





Bit Rid is a subject in which there is 
a wide interest today and there are few 
who are not interested in receiving infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Connecticut Mutual’s First Aid Index, 
giving in an unique manner the symptoms 
and treatment for all sorts of accidents, is 
building goodwill for members of Con- 
necticut Mutual’s unique organization, 
The Dependables. 25,000 prospects and 
clients received this Goodwill Builder 
recently. 


“Sales Helps in Step with the Times 


GQnnectoule> Mulual 
Life Insurance Co. 
96 years of Dependable Performance 
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Use of Principal Is 
New Development 


Taxation Affecting Estate 
Hoarders Who Use 
Only Income 


Current rates of taxation have forced 
the realization that principal must be 
made to serve a purpose entirely differ- 
ent from any previous conception, ac- 
cording to John O. Todd of H. S. Vail 
& Sons, Chicago, special agents North- 
western Mutual Life. Because life in- 
surance can be used to regenerate prin- 
cipal, men must change their methods 
of bookkeeping if they wish to have tax 
free dollars for current use, Mr. Todd 
says. 

“The risk of loss is so much greater 
than the possibility of net income, that 
there is no inducement to invest in 
current yield securities,’ he explained. 
“For example, if a man earning $25,000 
in a year invests $10,000 that will yield 
5 percent or $500 gross net next year, 
he may be taxed as much as 80 percent, 
leaving him $100 as his return. The 
possibility of losing $100 or more of 
his principal value is too great to be 
compensated by such a small return.” 
Mr. Todd said that the only cure for 
this dilemma would be found in the 
proper use of life insurance. 


Self-accumulating Feature 


“The solution lies in the self-accumu- 
lating nature of the life insurance con- 
tract. Ordinary life insurance, held to 
expectancy, shows a net yield of 3 per- 
cent. Men may therefore properly use 
part of their principal to pay premiums, 
and part to provide current cash needs 
with less possibility of loss and far 
greater utility value to their dollars. 

“The life agent must assist men to 
reorganize their commitments with this 
changed conception as the basis.” 

Mr. Todd said that each tax bill that 
has been passed in this country has 
made more business for the life men 
than it has taken away from them. 


Approach to Grandfathers 


He said one good approach to men 
with wealth is the appeal to use their 
capital to buy life insurance as a means 
of regenerating their estates for their 
grandchildren. The plan is for men to 
purchase insurance on their children’s 
lives for the benefit of grandchildren 
and to make provision for continuing 
the premium payment on this insurance 
after the grandfather's death. 

By combining life insurance and se- 
curities in a gift the grandfather in 
effect can create a funded life insurance 
trust over a relatively short time. Thus 
he could make an annual gift of some 
stock in his business, say $1,000 or 
$2,000 per year, the income from which 
in a few years might be sufficient to 
maintain the life insurance premium 
payment. This eliminates the objection 
that the grandfather might not be in a 
position to make the necessary cash gifts 
that the life insurance premium in future 
years would require. 

Mr. Todd said his office has done in 
a year about a million dollars of busi- 
ness on this idea alone. It is not com- 
plex and is easily salable. It meets the 
universal interest of grandparents in 
their grandchildren. 


Conn. Mutual Agents’ War Activity 


More than 600 Connecticut Mutual 
agents are active in various phases of 
the war effort. About 200 men are in 
military service and more than 400 are 
active in civilian defense; 178 hold posts 
as air raid wardens, auxiliary firemen 
and policemen, aircraft spotters, filter 
center workers, etc. Three are mem- 


bers of the Civil Air Patrol, and over 
60 are first-aiders and instructors, mem- 
bers of the motor corps, disaster relief 
corps and home nursing corps in the 


Red Cross. 
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“No Medical 
Examination 
Is Called Trap 


E. A. Gilbert, who has started a 
series of articles in “Consumers Re- 
ports,” on mail order life insurance, has 
one in the August edition entitled, “No 
Medical Examination.” 

Mr. Gilbert expresses the belief that 
the phenomenal growth of mail order 
life insurance is directly attributable to 
its “no medical examination” appeal 
but he goes on to say that this appeal 
can be part of a fraudulent setup which 
deprives the policyholder of genuine 
protection. 

Most people who read the advertise- 
ment assume that anyone, no matter 
what his physical condition, may be 
covered by the contract. Many are not 
even aware that the application for non- 
medical mail order insurance requires 
the following general representation: 

“Have you, or have any of the per- 
sons upon whose lives insurance is re- 
quested, ever had any disease of the 
brain or nervous system, heart or lung, 
cancer or tumor of any kind, vertigo, 
hernia, rheumatism, tuberculosis, goiter, 
or any other disease or infirmity? 


Clause is Used 


The companies make use of this 
clause to refuse payment to those who 
think they are protected, he declares. 

Mr. Gilbert explains the system of 
medical examinations and the opera- 
tions of the Medical Information Bu- 
reau of the regular companies. There 
are on the average on file with the 
M. I. B., six to seven million names of 
people who have been found undesir- 
able or questionable by the companies. 
A great number of mail order victims 
will be from among those who have been 
denied insurance by the regular compa- 
nies and who despairing of getting any 
protection will unthinkingly fall into 
the non-medical trap, he declared. 

The broad coverage claimed for the 
“family group” contract typically sold 
by the mail order companies encour- 
ages the belief either that physical con- 
dition does not matter or that the com- 
panies would not notice one or two 
substandard risks that might be 
squeezed in. 

Mr. Gilbert states that for those who 
have been found physically unfit in any 
way by the regular companies, the odds 
are against collection of a death claim 
from a mail order company. 


Has Little Meaning 


The no medical examination feature 
has actually little meaning for the pol- 
icyholder, for only in the sense that no 
examination is made at the time the 
policy is issued is there any truth in the 
claim. As a matter of fact, the compa- 
nies in effect simply postpone their phy- 
sical examination until after the death 
of the insured. 

The proof of death forms which the 
insurer requests to have completed, 
usually contain an innocuously con- 
cealed authorization to the company to 
examine hospital records or question 
the attending physician. In this way 
the insurer can make what is in effect 
a post mortem physical examination 
and discover medical facts about the 
assured that can be used to avoid pay- 
ment. 

Most of the mail order companies are 
licensed only in the state of their domi- 
cile and operate throughout the rest of 
the country by mail. If such a company 
decides to settle a $200 claim with a 
$10 offer or make no payment at all, 
the only appeal can be to the courts 
and if the claimant lives in Maryland 
and the company is domiciled in IIli- 
nois, he will have to travel to Illinois, 
hire an Illinois attorney and sue for the 
$200. The amount of insurance involved 
in family group contracts is extremely 
small and the insurers apparently be- 
lieve that the claimants will either for- 
get about their claim or accept a negli- 
gible settlement. According to Mr. Gil- 


bert, the present method of state su- 
pervision of life insurance is admittedly 
helpless in dealing with this problem. 

“Apparently one obstacle to getting 
rid of the mail order insurance fraud 
is the state insurance departments 
themselves,” Mr. Gilbert states. “If 
they were concerned more with guard- 
ing the public welfare and less with 
their own prerogatives, they could ask 
for federal help in solving the problem. 
Until they do, our chief hope is public 
pressure on the postal authorities to 
take action against insurance compa- 
nies using the mails to defraud.” 


Two More Join $250,000 Table 


Miss Helen D. Foster of Prudential 
in Birmingham, Ala., has qualified for 
the first time for the Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table, and Miss Hermine 
Kuhn of Equitable Society in New 
York, has renewed membership. 


Vice-president E. E. Rhodes of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life is taking a regular 
vacation for the first time in recent 
vears. He and Mrs. Rhodes are at 
Saranac Lake and will return Aug. 31. 
For the last few years Mr. Rhodes has 
been taking his vacation in the form of 
weekends on his motor cruiser but this 
year the craft is being used by the 
navy. : 


r.& ere Is Elected 
Franklin Vice-president 


Franklin Life has elected F. Russell 
Jordan to the position of vice-president- 
actuary. The new 
title culminates a 
career of over 30 
y @€ars in actuarial 
work with the 
Franklin Life. 

A graduate of 
McAlester Univer- 
sity in Canada, Mr. 
Jordan _ joined 
Franklin Life in 
1912 as assistant 
actuary, after a 
short period in ac- 
tuarial work with 
Canada Life. Seven 
years later he be- 
came actuary and has acted in that ca- 
pacity ever since. He is an associate of 
the Actuarial Society of America and also 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 

Russell A. Frederick, assistant actu- 
ary, has been elected assistant secretary. 
After attending the University. of IIli- 
nois, Mr Frederick became a member of 
the Franklin Life actuarial department 
in 1923. In addition to his new duties, 
he will continue in the capacity of assist- 
ant actuary. 





F. R. Jordan 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Indiana . 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. . . . 
Has Paid $135,000,000 to Policyholders and Beneficiaries . . 
Holds Assets of over $55,000,000 for their benefit . ... . 
Issues Policies from Ages One Day to Sixty-Five Years . . . 
Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives at the Same Rates . 
Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability Benefits . 
Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income Policies. 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income Policies . . 
Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy Forms . . 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those Qualified. 
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Portfolio Raiding 
Hits Mortgages 


Sporadic So Far 
But Spread Is 
Feared by Some 


NEW YORK—Because of restric- 
tions on new construction not con- 
nected with the war effort and the con- 
sequent scarcity of demands for mort- 
gage money, life companies are finding 
that some of their mortgages are be- 
ing paid off before maturity and re- 
financed elsewhere on terms more 
favorable to the borrower. 

This type of portfolio-raiding has so 
far been pretty well scattered and no 
great volume of it has built up in any 
one area. It has been done mostly by 
smaller institutional investors, includ- 
ing some life companies, but there is 
some concern among mortgage loan 
officials about the practice becoming 
more widespread. Companies are in- 
vesting the bulk of their available funds 
in government bonds but because of the 
low rate available on these securities 
it is desirable to obtain as high a rate 
as possible on the money that is placed 
elsewhere. 


May Go Too Far 


There is some indication that institu- 
tional investors which are attempting 
to lure mortgagors away from their 
existing connections may go too far 
for their own good in granting induce- 
ments in the way of ratio of loan to 
sound value or in amortization require- 
ments. A difficulty that confronts port- 
folio-raiders is that in recent years it 
has been pretty much of a borrower’s 
market in the mortgage field and there 
is little margin to whittle at. Another 
difficulty is that while the present 
mortgagee is quite happy to be rid of 
any mortgages that have _ proved 
troublesome it will often make enough 
concessions to borrowers to hang onto 
its good loans even in the face of de- 
termined competition. This results in 
a measure of adverse selection against 
the raiding company. Where there is 
a penalty for liquidating a loan ahead 
of time, as with all FHA mortgages, 
the present mortgagee has to do cor- 
respondingly less in the way of conces- 
sions in order to hold the loan. 





Fischer Cracks Down on 
Iowa Burial Outfits 


DES MOINES—The Iowa insurance 
department has begun to crack down 
on so-called benevolent or burial soci- 
eties operating without licenses. Com- 
missioner Fischer terms these “pass- 
the-hat” outfits. 

He sent letters to county attorneys 
pointing out that local law enforcement 
officers are required to take action and 
informing them that the societies were 
operating in violation of Iowa laws. In- 
surance statutes set a penalty of $500 
for every day the outfits operate with- 
out a license and $300 fine, plus $25 
daily, for anyone soliciting for them 
without an agent’s license. 

The organizations have mushroomed 
in various sections of the state in re- 
cent years and claim they do not come 
under the state insurance laws. Court 
proceedings have proved otherwise. In 
Council Bluffs the county attorney last 
year obtained court decisions against 
five organizations which were declared 
insolvent and violating insurance laws. 
These concerns operate largely on small 
membership fees with additional assess- 
ments, usually $1 a month, or in some 
cases members are assessed every time 
a death benefit is paid. 





Irregularities Void Policy 
NASHVILLE—A $4,000 Columbian 
Mutual Life policy on the life of Ed- 
ward Qualls has been voided and pay- 
ment denied by an opinion of Chancellor 


. ploding gas stove. 


T. A. Shriver when evidence was pre- 
sented to show irregularity in the writ- 
ing of the policy by the agent. Accord- 
ing to the chancellor’s opinion, S. J. 
Sherwood, Columbia Mutual agent, “of 
his own motion,” filled out an applica- 
tion for a $2,000 double indemnity pol- 
icy to which he signed the name of 
Qualls, taking the information contained 
in the application from a former policy. 
The company issued the policy on Nov. 
1 but there was no attempt to deliver 
it to Qualls until Dec. 9, at which time 
Qualls agreed to take it on a monthly 
payment basis but did not sign the ac- 
ceptance form. Without this accept- 
ance, Sherwood turned the policy over 
to the bookkeeper of the firm where 
Qualls worked and from the bookkeeper 
secured one month’s payment. On Dec. 
19, Qualls was fatally burned by an ex- 
i Sherwood attempted 
to get him to sign the acceptance after 
he was injured but he was unconscious 
until death. 


Qualify for War Bonds 


LOS ANGELES—Fifty-six agents 
and 24 general agents have qualified to 
participate in the victory war bond 
awards which Pacific Mutual Life es- 
tablished when the war made it im- 
practicable to carry through the plans 
for its Catalina Island convention. 





Record Number Get 
Life College Awards 
Made in Chicago 


At the fifteenth annual conferment of 
the American College which was held on 
a “token basis” at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, the C.L.U. designation 
was awarded to 172 candidates, the cer- 
tificate of proficiency to 16 candidates 


and the certificate in life insurance 
agency management to six. With the 


14 candidates who received the designa- 
tion in March, the total number of di- 
plomas awarded in 1942 was the largest 
for any year of the college’s history. 

Since it was impossible for transpor- 
tation reasons to hold the usual type of 
exercises this year, college officials are 
stressing local presentation of diplomas 
by C.L.U. chapters and life underwriters 
associations. It is hoped that every di- 
ploma may be presented in this manner 
during the early fall. 


Highlights of College’s Progress 


In summarizing some of the high- 
points of the college’s progress during 
the Chicago meetings, Dr. David Me- 
Cahan, dean, stated that: 

(1) Of the new candidates who regis- 


tered in 1942, slightly more than 34 are 
between 25 and 40 years of age; approxi- 
mately %4 have been in life insurance 
more than three years; and about % 
are personal producers, the other half 
being managers, general agents, agency 
supervisors, home office personnel, etc. 


100 College Centers 


(2) The 1942 examinations were taken 
by 1,239 candidates at 100 colleges and 
universities, 207 of them completing this 
year the entire series of five examina- 
tion parts. 

(3) The passing ratio for all examina- 
tions taken this year is 70.5 percent 
which is the highest it has been for any 
year since 1933. 

(4) During the 
the 1942 examinations, 
universities have been cooperating in 
offering all or substantially all of the 
C.L.U. subjects, and 148 special under- 
writer study groups with an enrollment 
of 1,841 persons have been in operation. 

(5) The registration board of the col- 
lege has thus far approved the applica- 


year leading up to 
83 colleges and 


tions of 7,096 candidates. Of these, 
2,264 have now completed the entire 
series of examinations and 3,108 have 
credit for one or more parts. 

(6) There are now 51 local C.L.U. 
chapters and 15 company C.L.U. asso- 


ciations. 





Jones - - 


in their communities. 


Cc G&G 





“There Goes 


He Knows 
The Answers’’ 


Field men who have sound knowledge of 
their own business have a priceless asset— 
the approval and confidence of the persons 


study courses, company study 


courses, regular careful reading of the insur- 
ance trade press, membership in Life Under- 


Fort Wayne 


for agents. 
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helps. In these times of public conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of business, the 
men who sell Life Insurance are also its 
ambassadors-at-large. 
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Pocees Wartime Deshler of Life 
Insurance Trust Indentures 


DETROIT—Precedent and tradition 
have always guided the legal profession, 
but in drafting life insurance trust in- 
dentures, lawyers must try to see into 
the future, and, unfortunately, precedents 
and decisions antedating Pearl Harbor 
shed but uncertain and distorted light, 
declared Herbert B. Thompson of the 
law firm of Thompson, Allen & Harmon 
and executive secretary and counse! 
Michigan Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, in opening his address on “Modifica- 
tion of Life Insurance Trusts as Re- 
guired by the War” at a round table pro- 
gram on life insurance law here in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
insurance section, American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

“The virture of the life insurance trust 
is its definite determination of rights 
and duties for years to come,’ Mr. 
Thompsen said. “It must meet chang- 
ing conditions. We confront perplexing 
and complicating new problems today; 
and we must expect these problems to 
increase in number and complexity as 
the war momentum increases. Failure 
to consider these problems would not 
only involve our clients in difficulties, 
but would argue against the need for our 
services for the duration. 


Need for Trusts Is Great 


‘Never was the need for life insurance 
trusts greater than today. By the same 
token, never was there greater need that 
they be drawn with care; and that they 
hew to constructive objective. The field 
of life insurance trusts may be roughly 
divided into three classifications. 

“The first classification, embracing the 
vast majority of the older trusts, is the 
semidormant inheritance-tax - lessening 
income-perpetuation type. Our Supreme 
Court and tax department decisions have 
treated it somewhat cruelly of late. Its 
problems are primarily tax problems, 
which doubtless will increase in extent 
during the war, but will not be greatly 
altered in form. 

“The second classification of insurance 
trusts includes the pension trust and 
profit-sharing trust. The war has un- 
doubtedly produced new problems in this 
field; but at the moment, its perils are 
legislative, threatened because its statu- 
tory privileges, designed for broad social 
benefits, have been notoriously used for 
the benefits of a favored few. Until 
Congress completes its overhauling of 
the laws which mean life or death to 
these plans, discussion of their purely 
legal problems seem futile. 

“The third classification of life insur- 
ance trusts embrace so-called business 
insurance, partnership insurance, stock- 
purchase insurance, and kindred agree- 
ments. Here, today’s war problems are 
most acute; and to the problems of this 
classification this paper is principally de- 
voted.” 


Impingement of War Factors 


Mr. Thompson then proceeded to dis- 
cuss typical cases of life insurance trusts 
of this last classification, observing the 
impingement of war factors, and the pro- 
vision for meeting them. 

How, for instance, partnership insur- 
ance assures that the surviving partners 
will have the business come to them 
promptly and intact, while the widow of 
the deceased partner is paid in cash the 
sum covering her husband’s share in the 
business, promptly, instead of receiving 
the uncertain proceeds of expensive liq- 
uidation, or the income from a materially 
altered management. 

In peacetime, when trusts of this char- 
acter were set up, everyone concerned, 
the partners, the trustee, etc., all as- 
sumed that all of the partners would be 
available until one of them died, but in 
some instances the war and its unusual 
problems and situations have created a 
set of circumstances not contemplated at 
the time the trust was created. 

About three years ago, he continued, 
a well-known trust company accepted a 
trust of this nature, and here is what 


happened. Partner B, the man who did 
the buying and ran the office, was a re- 
serve officer. He was called to active 
duty, and has since been reported as 
missing in action. The business has 
quadrupled in value, but is woefully 
short of capital and manpower. Part- 
ners A and C are unable to replace B’s 
services, since they cannot provide a new 
comer with an interest in the business. 
The trust company, under the terms of 
the trust agreement, owns legal title to 
all three shares, but it has no authority 
to sell out B’s interest. It also has no 
authority to vary the terms of the trust, 
or to permit the remaining partners to 
take the steps imperative for continuance 
of the business. Even if proof of B’s 
death were available, the legal depart- 
ment of the trust company expresses 
doubt whether the ‘agreement could be 
carried out, because of the gross inade- 
quacy of the valuation set-up. 

The trust agreement provided that it 
could be amended, at any time, in any 
respect, but only by unanimous consent 
or agreement among the partners. Other 
provisions as to valuations, etc., were all 
contingent on agreements of all part- 
ners, and every partner pledged that he 
would not alienate his interest, except 
upon the written assent of the other 
partners. Now everything is tied up be- 
cause one of the partners entered mili- 
tary service, is missing in action and is 
not available to meet with the other 
partners to make the changes in the 
trust plan and business set-up so im- 
portant now for survival of a success- 
ful business enterprise. 


Prolonged Litigation 


In this connection, Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that where the parties to a 
trust agreement have covenanted to re- 
value the business each year, and fail to 
do so, supplying no alternative method 
of determining value, the door is open 
wide to prolonged and expensive litiga- 
tion—at the instance either of the widow 
of a deceased partner, or of any of the 
surviving partners. 

Provision must be sought whereby a 
departing partner vests in some able per- 
son his right to agree to amendments in 
the trust, he said. 

The indenture must provide some au- 
tomatic or nearly automatic mode for re- 
determination of value in the absence oi 
unanimous agreement amongst the part- 
ners at a date reasonably proximate to 
the date of death. 


Distinction Must Be Made 


Compensation to each partner for 
services he renders must be distin- 
guished from his other partnership in- 
come, so as to permit replacement of his 
service nf and when he is called away. 

“This matter of value determination 
presents wartime complications which 
demand not only care in drawing new 
agreements; but that many agreements 
now in existence be immediately re- 
vised.” 

Most present-day plans for value de- 


termination usually contain provisions 
for minimum valuation, usually the 
amount of partnership insurance the 


widow received upon the death of her 
husband; valuation by agreement, under 
which the partners meet from time to 
time to fix the value of the business, 
which determination shall conclusively 
establish the amount to be paid the 
widow if the depositor shall die within 
12 months after such valuation by agree- 
ment is arrived at, and valuation by a 
good-will formula, which includes the 
net worth of the business as shown by 
the balance sheet at the time of the 
partner’s death, plus an added item to 
represent good will of the business. 
“Nothing will actually replace alert- 
ness on the part of the parties and 
prompt amendments to give effect to 
changing conditions. To leave valuation 
for determination by arbiters after the 
occurrence of the death defeats the en- 
tire purpose of the business insurance 


trust; and opens the door to litigation 
almost as though no agreement has been 
drawn.’ 

Touching on the question of those re- 
ported as “missing in action” or merely 
as “missing” he said that in this war a 
large percentage of casualties will come 
under those two classifications. 


Can’t Be Early Payment 


“Certainly there can be no early pay- 
ment of the insurance upon those lives, 
he continued. “If the rule as regards 
disappearance in peacetime is followed, 
not only must seven years elapse before 
presumption of death may be pleaded, 
but in most jurisdictions an adjudication 
must then be sought, upon full evi- 
dence, to determine first, if the missing 
person shall be deemed dead; and sec- 
ond, as to whom that death shall be 
deemed to have occurred. 

“Obviously, if any party to a business 
insurance trust be of military age, the in- 
denture should direct what course should 
be pursued in case of disappearance be- 

yond a period of say six months; and 
should provide for liquidation of the 
missing partner’s interests, independent 
of the maturity proceeds of insurance 
upon his life.” 

He said that in many instances there 
should be a provision giving the remain- 


Baum Heads Protective Life 
Production Honor Club 


Herbert J. Baum, Birmingham, Ala. 
general agent Protective Life for the 
past 21 years, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Protective Life Honor Club 
for production. Mr. Baum has received 
this honor on several occasions. 

Mr. Baum specializes in conservation 
and for many years his business has 
renewed very near the 100 percent 
mark. The Protective organized its 
App-a-Week Club almost six years ago 
and Mr. Baum has been a member since 
its origination. 

Headed Two Life Associations 


Mr. Baum has served the Birming- 
ham Association of Life Underwriters 
from secretary to president. He served 
two terms as president of the Alabama 
Association of Life Underwriters and is 
active in the General Agents & Mana- 
gers Association. 








ing partners an option to retire the in- 
terest of a partner entering the service, 
or otherwise departing from active con- 
tact with the business, on a time basis 
which will not cripple continued opera- 
tion of the business. 
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See Complications 
After War Is Over 


Companies Study War 
Clause as It Affects 
Returning Troops 


NEW YORK--While the recom- 
mendation by the life committee of the 
commissioners’ association of a uniform 
war clause providing for the status type 
of exclusion outside the home area will 
simplify the handling of claims on 
deaths among the American troops 
abroad some executives fear there may 
be complications among _ returning 
policyholders after the war is over. 
Since the status type of clause elimi- 
nates any protection whatever, except 
return of premiums, during the entire 
time that the insured is in military 
service away from the home area the 
possibility is foreseen that returning 
policyholders may feel that their prem- 
iums should be suspended for the period 
during which they had no protection. 
If this view were upheld by the courts 
the companies using the status type of 
clause would be subjected to consider- 
able expense and inconvenience. 

Obviously it would be impossible for 
the policyholder to receive credit for 
all the premiums paid during his ab- 
sence from the home area. He could 
hardly claim more than the portion of 
his premium representing his share of 
the contribution toward current death 
claims. At the ages of most men in 
military service the mortality rate would 
be equivalent to a charge of $4 to $5 
a year on the American Men basis. 





American College 
Elects for Year 


At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, the following trustees 
were elected for three year terms: 

Paul F. Clark, vice-president John 
Hancock Mutual Life; O. Sam Cum- 
mings, manager Kansas City Life, 
Dallas; William M. Duff, general agent 
Equitable Society, Pittsburgh; Grant 
L. Hill, director of agencies North- 
western Mutual Life; George L. Hunt, 
vice-president New England Mutual 
Life, Boston, and Cecil J. North, vice- 
president Metropolitan Life. 

Robert Dechert, by virtue of his office 
as counsel of the college, Chester O. 
Fischer, by virtue of his office as chair- 
man of the committee on training of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
and Sewell W. Hodge, by virtue of his 
office as treasurer of the college be- 
come ex officio members of the board. 

Officers elected for the year are: 
Chairman, Julian S. Myrick, vice-presi- 
dent Mutual Life; vice-chairman, Mr. 
Duff; president, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
University of Pennsylvania; dean, Dr. 
David McCahan, University of Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, president Penn Mutual Life: treas- 
urer, Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer 
Provident Mutual Life, and counsel Mr. 
Dechert. 

In addition to the president who is 
an ex-officio member of all standing 
committees the following were elected 
to service on committees: 

Executive committee: S. S. Hueb- 
ner, chairman; Ernest J. Clark, Robert 
Dechert, William M. Duff, Sewell W. 
Hodge, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
George E. Lackey, David McCahan, 
Julian S. Myrick, Cecil J. North, John 
A. Stevenson, and John P. Williams. 

Financial welfare: Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman; Franklin W. Ganse, William 
M. Duff, Paul F. Clark, and Sewell W. 
Hodge. 

Budget and investments: Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman; Franklin W. Ganse, 


Ernest J. Clark, Cecil J. North, and 
Sewell W. Hodge. 

Registration board: John A. Steven- 
son, chairman; William M. Duff, and 
David McCahan. 


Management examination board: 
David McCahan, chairman; John A. 
Stevenson, H. G. Kenagy, and John 


Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 

Nominating committee for 1943: John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., chairman; 
Grant L. Hill, and George L. Hunt. 

The board approved the reeommenda- 
tion of the joint committee represent- 
ing the American College and _ the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters of plan for announcing 
award of the C.L.U. designation to a 
successful candidate’s clients and 
friends. 


Saunders to Army: Minnis 


in Provident Life Post 


Brady M. Minnis has been appointed 
as home office development supervisor of 
Provident Life of Bismarck, N. D., to 
take the place of Earl Saunders, who is 
leaving for service. 

Mr. Minnis from 1933 to 1935 operated 
his own general insurance agency in Wi- 
nona, Minn., and was a leading personal 
producer for Mutual Life. In 1935 he 
was named agency organizer and super- 
intendent of agents at Indianapolis for 
Mutual Life. More recently he has held 
the same position in Minneapolis. 

Originally in the casualty line, Mr. 
Minnis spent nine years as a claim ad- 
juster for Globe Indemnity and Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

The entire Provident field organiza- 
tion has dedicated their August produc- 
tion in a special campaign in honor of 
Mr. Saunders. A regulation army wa- 
terproof wrist watch will be presented to 
him at the conclusion of the month, to- 
gether with a scrap book which will con- 
tain a signed “good luck” certificate for 
each application submitted during the 
month. 


White’s Epigrams 
on Life Insurance 
for War Worker 


Jack White of Los Angeles, manager 
of the Prudential, thinks epigrammati- 
cally, succinctly, and he hits the nail 
on the head. He made some observa- 
tions for THE NATIONAL U'NDERWRITER 
that reflect his style of talk and ap- 
proach. Here are a few: 

Selling the war worker market re- 
quires work habits which are foreign to 
the seasoned salesmen. 

Work habits (night work, telephone, 
lunch hour interviews without lunch) 
have to be adapted to successfully culti- 
vate the new market. 

Package sales—one interview closes— 
will replace programming—two or more 
interview call backs. Saves tires, gas, 
and time. 

First policy buyers must be educated 
to life insurance and will take only a 
small dose to start. 

New men in the business have had the 
most success in cracking the war worker 
market. Change of work and selling 
habits not necessary. 

Less education is necessary to equip 
the new salesman to sell in the new 
market. 

More new underwriters could be in- 
ducted because less education is neces- 
sary. 

Women salesmen should be able to 
capitalize in the boom women workers’ 
field. 

Changing conditions and market will 
take its toll of underwriters unwilling 
or unable to change their work and sell- 
ing habits. 

Business insurance market will be bet- 
ter when war industry executives have 
time to talk to the insurance men. 

Rubber and gas situation makes re- 





Thieiaal Debts Are 
Being Paid Off: 


Loans Increase 
MINNEAPOLIS—John Citizen is 


paying off his personal debts at a record 


rate so far in 1942, but rising prices and 
taxes and war bond quotas may cut 
down his repayments in the near future. 
American borrowing habits are being 
kicked all around by war-time condi- 
tions, says the Northwestern National 
Life. : 

Repayment of money borrowed by its 
policyholders was at a record high rate 
for the first seven months, the company 
states, running 18 percent greater than 
repayments made in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Individual Loans Increase 


At the same time, however, total num- 
ber of individual loans increased sharply, 
reflecting many new and smaller loans, 
for a whole list of new purposes, entirely 
different from the general run_of loan 
objectives in previous years. This vol- 
ume of smaller loans reduced the size of 
the average individual loan in force from 
$332 as of July 31, 1941, to $301 as of 
July 31, 1942, the company’s report said. 
” New loans are being made to finance 
the moving of families to war industry 
areas where the breadwinner has taken 
a defense job. Others are being made 
in order to bring charge accounts up to 
date by the 10th of the month and pre- 
vent their suspension. Young women 
borrow to finance trips to see their 
sweethearts in the armed forces. In- 
creased living costs and taxes are re- 
sponsible for other loans, to people who 
have not benefited by so-called “war 
prosperity.” 








cruiting against government and war 
jobs difficult. . : 

Tire. gas, and time conservation make 
first interview sales a “must. _ 





















Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


Proof of Progress 


Consistent growth of the AVER- 
AGE SIZE POLICY is thorough 
proof of sound coverage and pub- 
lic confidence. Average new policy 
paid for— 


In 1937 was—$2.778.00 
In 1941 was—$3.899.00 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company . ... . Montclair, N. J. 
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Fac acing 3 Conditions Squarely 


In These Days It Pays to Know 
What Difficulties One Has to Meet 





By JAMES A. PRESTON 


Sales Manager Columbus Mutual 
Life 

Napoleon said “I make conditions.” 

Of course this was not exactly true. 
What he meant was that he took condi- 
tions as they were, adjusted his thinking 
to them, and then so built his plans that 
seemingly adverse conditions were used 
to his advantage. 

After all, the most reliable index to 
any man’s ability is the speed and ease 
with which he can adapt himself to new 
and changing conditions and then use 
them to his advantage. It is this point 
of adaptability that was lacking in the 
prehistoric animals such as the masto- 
don, dinosaurus and their fellows of a 
few hundred thousand years ago that led 
them to the museums of today rather 
than to supremacy on this earth. 

Man has survived only due to the ad- 
justments he has been able to make as 
his surroundings have changed. Most 
of the big and important men in our 
own national history are those who 
found themselves in rather limited or 
even desperate circumstances and then 
used the tools around them to build their 
fortunes or their fame. No better illus- 
tration could be found than Franklin 
Roosevelt who used his years of disabil- 
ity to do some serious thinking and 
thoughtful planning. It was during this 
period that he worked his way through 
confusion and learned to turn handicaps 
into assets. 


Sees Picture cf Opportunities 
What 


looks like a picture of defeat to 
one man is a picture of opportunity to 
another. We life insurance men find 
ourselves today confronting a novel sit- 
uation—some of us are discouraged by it 
while others accept it as the “Green Pas- 
tures” they have been looking for. 

Here are a few facts we must not 
overlook: 1. War makes people more 


acutely aware’ of the need for security. 
The fact that the papers are full of 
bombings, submarines, battles, develop 


in the public a more receptive mind for 
any suggestions of security. As casual- 
ties among our own fighting forces be- 
come better known, as the war comes 
closer to our own doors the people you 
call upon will be partly sold in advance. 

Ordinarily the very idea of death is re- 
pellant to our prospect. We have had to 
be skillful and careful in the past about 
the way in which we have suggested to 
him that he, too, will some day die. Too 
direct a suggestion has scared away 
many a potential buyer. Even though 
we do this part of our job with exceed- 
ing tact, nevertheless his own death 
seems to a healthy and normal man a 
very remote event. “There is always 
time,” he thinks! 

The nearer the war comes to him, the 
more directly the casualty lists affect 
him, his neighbors and his friends the 
more easily he accepts the fact that life 
is uncertain, that sudden death is pos- 
sible and that he, too, is vulnerable. 
Therefore, each day this war continues 
the minds of your future prospects are 
being more and better prepared for your 
visit. 


Unemployment at Lowest Ebb 


2. Your own observation has shown 
you that unemployment is now at its 
lowest ebb. Almost anybody who wants 
a job and is able to work can get on 
someone’s. payroll. More than that, 
wages are good, very good. In fact the 
prevailing wage scale is higher than it 
has ever been before. Many a family 
today has within it three or four wage 
earners whereas a few years ago the 
same family was dependent upon one 
earner who had none too steady at job at 
rather low pay. 

Three years ago only about one-third 


of the working population of this coun- 
try earned in excess of $125 per month 
and yet you and I were able to make a 
good living out of that one-third. It does 
not seem unreasonable to assume today 
that less than one-third are now earning 
less than that amount. In 1939 only 
about 15 percent of the workers earned 
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$185 per month or over while today it is 
highly probable that at least twice as 
large a percentage are receiving that 
much or more. 

However we look at the picture we 
cannot avoid concluding that there are 
from two to three times as many fami- 
lies within the income brackets of nor- 
mal prospects as there were only a short 
while ago. 


Material Competitors in Eclipse 


3. We life insurance men have always 
maintained that our competition was not 
against other life insurance men, but 
with the radio salesman, the automobile 
business, the department store and all 
those enterprises that had an attractive 
and desirable article that the prospect 
could handle and enjoy. Our competi- 
tors have very largely gone out of busi- 
ness. 

We have automobiles, 


already seen 


tires, radios, mechanical refrigerators 
and ‘dozens of other competing articles 
go off to market. They can no longer 
be bought for love nor money. With 
each succeeding month we will see a di- 
minishing supply of other commodities, 
none of which we have even learned to 
regard as necessities. The public’s fat 
pocketbook is finding fewer and fewer 
things to buy which means that the sur- 
plus spendable money is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

And don’t overlook the women. To- 
day a whole new market is opening up 
to us. Many of them are now making 
more money than they ever expected 
their husbands would earn. 


Business Men Still Prospects 


4. While the ranks of the $10,000 buy- 
ers might be getting smaller they are not 
closed. There will always be some alert 
and adaptable businessmen. 

A good friend of mine who for many 
years operated an extremely profitable 
automobile agency is a typical case. Un- 
like many other dealers he did not just 
tell his prospects in the fall of ’41 that 
there might be rationing of cars. It 
wasn’t just a sales gag to him, it was a 
warning. So he made connection with 
a small battery company as a distributor. 
This brought in some money, but when 
automobiles went off the market he con- 
tracted to supply batteries for a concern 
that makes trucks for the army, thereby 
securing priorities for his battery com- 
pany. Today that little outfit is making 
more batteries per month than they for- 
merly made per year, and a ready cus- 
tomer for each one as soon as it is fin- 
ished. But this didn’t satisfy my friend. 
He made another deal with a small man- 
ufacturer of a puncture proofing product 
and is now providing that for army 
trucks just as fast as the factory can pro- 
duce their product, for the ingredients of 
which the manufacturer naturally has 
priorities 

The net results is that my friend actu- 
ally made more money during the first 
six months of this year than he did in 
the combined years of 1940 and 1941 al- 
though he hasn’t sold as many cars in 
six months as he usually did per month. 
And he is not the only man I know who 
is using what, to most people seem hard- 
ships, as a means to greater wealth. You 
know them, too, but maybe you don’t 
know just which ones they are. 


Family Love Still Reigns 


5. Men still love their families in the 
good old fashioned way, and as long as 
they do they will continue buying life 
insurance. If they can’t buy it from you 
they'll get it from someone else. 

They respond to the same appeals of 
the emotions that have always brought 
response, good times or bad, and the 
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salesman who lets his heart speak to the 
heart of the prospect is the man who 
gets business. 

Now, bearing these facts in mind you 
may say, “In spite of all that, my busi- 
ness is off. What can be done about it? 
How can I get in touch with these new 
people who are making good money? 
The answer is so simple that few people 
will believe it and even fewer put it to 
use. 

Where did you formerly get your busi- 


ness? Well, the simple answer is “from 
prospects.” And how did you get those 
prospects? The chances are you got 


most of your best ones the same way 
most men get theirs, by doing a little 
prospecting job every time you make a 
call or have an interview. In the past our 
best prospects have come from our best 
policyholders and from our best friends. 
We used to ask leading questions as we 
went about our work. If a new firm had 
been established we asked our friends 
and policyholders if they knew the men 
who were heading it, and if so, we asked 
for an introduction or at least secured 
enough information to justify a call and 
a good interview. We used to ask about 
their friends and neighbors who were 
making good money, etc. 

Why not begin doing the same thing 
all over again. There is a great possibil- 
ity that every one of your policyholders 
has some relative whose pay check is 
twice what it used to be. Ten or 12 
million people working in defense plants 
throughout the country can’t be totally 
without friends. There must be another 
group of 10 or 12 million people who are 
kin to them and another group of the 
same number who are their best friends 
and another group of twice that number 
who live next door to them. Are you 
sure that none of the 40 million relatives, 
friends, neighbors are among your pol- 
icyholders or among your friends? 

I think the trouble with us is simply 
that we are confused and that it has 
been far too long a time since we did 
any real conscientious prospecting work 
on a planned basis. 

Let's do what Napoleon did, look condi- 
tions squarely in the fact and then use 
those conditions for our own advantage. 





Bankers National Gets Bond Flag 


The entire home office staff of Bank- 
ers National Life of New Jersey was as- 


sembled when Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
president, received from Walter D. 
Head, chairman of the Essex County 


war bond division, a Minute Man pen- 
nant testifying that more than 90 per- 
cent of Bankers National employes had 
enrolled in the payroll deduction plan 
for the purchase of war bonds. The 
banner will fly with the American flag 
in front of the home office building. 


North American Reassurance Co. 


9) John Street 


Lawrence M. Cathles, Ares. 





New York 
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Cold Casvem Rule 
Applied to Work 
with Defense Men 


E. H. Snow of Des Moines 
Explains Method That 
He Employs 





DES MOINES—“The man who 
won't see new prospects, will be out of 
business,” is the statement made by E. H. 
Snow, general agent in Iowa for Aetna 
Life, as his answer to selling farmers 
and defense workers. He claims it is all 
a matter of prospecting. And he has a 
policy in his agency of having the agents 
see at least one brand new prospect each 
day. 

Selling the defense worker is a prob- 
lem in this territory and the agent that 
gets it is the agent who gets out and 
sees the prospect—day or night. Mr. 
Snow is training his agents to work 
night and day and an example of his 
resourcefulness is demonstrated in the 
folowing example. 


Cold Canvass Method 


In an Iowa city, which has much de- 
fense work, he hired last February a 
former sewing machine salesman — well 
groomed in the cold canvass procedure 
of going from door to door. 

As Mr. Snow explained, this was 
strictly an experiment and still is. The 
agent was given some special training 
with an approach of giving his custom- 
ers a brief opening on the weekly sav- 
ings plan. He was then started out in 
the residential district, going from door 
to door—just like the Fuller brush man. 

The object was to explain briefly the 
savings plan and then make an appoint- 
ment later in the day with the husband 
or the wage earner. Starting out at 9 
a. m., the agent made on the average of 
two or four appointments for later in 
the day. 


Successful in Sales 


Since February the agent has made 37 
sales. During June he made 10 life 
sales and during the first part of July 
he made three. This was in addition to 
other types of insurance he sold. 

Most of the sales were 20-year pay 
lite or endowment at 65 form. From his 
working sheet, it was discovered the 
average wage earner he sold was mak- 
ing from $30 to $60 weekly. 

Mr. Snow is pretty well sold on this 
type of prospecting because it brings the 
agent in contact with the defense 
worker, which the other agents are hav- 
ing trouble finding. 

Another experiment which he is now 
trying out is home calls obtained 
through the permission of employers. 
The employer is contacted and permis- 
sion secured to use his list of home ad- 
dresses of the employes. The employer 
can be easily sold on this approach be- 
cause he knows that if his employes are 
interested in life insurance they make 
better employees. 


Mast Is Company Director 

Walter E. Mast, manager of the life 
and health and accident department of 
California Agencies, Los Angeles, was 
elected a director of Continental Assur- 
ance, 





Splendid App-a-Week Showing 


The northwestern department of New 
York Life, which includes Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, reports an extremely fine rec- 
ord for its agents in its App-a-Week 
club. 

There are 45 agents showing more 
than 205 consecutive weeks, led by E. A. 
Schweiger of the Capital branch with 
1,285 weeks. Second is A. R. Rydeen, 
Minneapolis, with 1062. Forty-three 
more are listed, and only seven of these 
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run below 300. In addition to this, the 
department has eight agents showing 
from 121 to 197 consecutive weeks. 





Sayward Elected President 
of John Hancock Group 


Dwight Sayward, general agent of 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Portland, 
Me., was elected president of the John 
Hancock General Agents Association at 
a meeting in Chicago. 

Clarence W. Wyatt, Boston, and 
Henry S. Stout, Dayton, O., were 
elected vice-presidents. Albert C. Adams, 
Philadelphia, is treasurer and John A. 
Witherspoon, Nashville, secretary. Mr. 
Witherspoon is immediate past presi- 
dent National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Directors elected are: McKay Reed, 
Louisville; Ricks Strong, Dallas; J. 
Bruce MacWhinney, Newark; Walter 
Powell, Atlanta, and Robert M. Wil- 
liams, Little Rock. 





Chicago Nominating Committee 


James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual, 
president Life Agency Managers of Chi- 
cago, has named J. D. Moynahan, Met- 
ropolitan Life, as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. A. A. Loeb, Penn 
Mutual, and W. S. Fuller, Prudential, 
are members of the committee, which 
will prepare a slate to be voted on at 
the annual meeting. 





Memphis Leaders Honored 


F. W. Holland, general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual at Memphis, pre- 
sented in behalf of the company plaques 
to William F. Hughes and Herman 
Kabakoff who have just completed 500 
consecutive weeks with one or more ap- 
plications each week during this period. 
On Sept. 1 Mr. Hughes will have com- 
pleted 48 consecutive months as a “spot 
light” producer with Massachusetts Mu- 
tual which means that he has paid for 
a minimum of $20,000 of business each 
month during this period. 





Pay Lytton Policy at 96 

Henry C. Lytton, dean of Chicago 
merchants and founder of the Hub 
clothing store there, received payment 
on his insurance policy with Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life on his birthday last 
month. He was 96 years old. Mr. 
Lytton purchased the policy, a 20-pay- 
ment life, in 1900 from Charles Sachs, 
now deceased, of the Chicago office. It 
was noted at the office that Mr. Lytton’s 
signatures of 1900 and of 1942 are al- 
most identical, showing that he has lost 
little of his vigor. 





More Farm Income Into Savings 


In 1941 farm families put more than 
twice as much into savings as they did 
in the 1935-36 period, according to a 
survey by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. They reduced debts, 


bought defense bonds and stamps, and 
made investments of other kinds in 
1941. While December, 1941, prices for 
things farmers buy were 15 percent 
higher than January, 1941, net money 
income of farm families average 46 


percent higher in 1941, 





Harry B. Keeling, of Newcomb, Keel- 
inf & Lovitt, Los Angeles, one of the 
best known life men in that city, is put- 
ting in a portion of his time as a me- 
chanical engineer at one of the aircraft 
manufacturing plants. He is maintain- 
ing his life insurance business. 

The Wichita General Agents & Man- 
agers Association is scheduled to re- 
sume its fall meetings Oct. 5, although 
a special meeting may be called in Sep- 
tember, according to W. E. Moths. Pa- 
cific Mutual, president. 

George Maltby, district agent? of 
Equitable of Iowa in Kansas City, Kan., 
has been named executive chairman of 
the Wyandotte county war savings 
committee. He is past president of the 
Kansas City, Kan., Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a leading producer for his 
company. 








The 7 Months’gRecord Speaks. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN have made an outstanding record 
in 1942 to date. 


NEW BUSINESS 
22.2% ahead for the first 7 months in 1942. 


July submitted business was the largest of any July in the 
Company’s history. 


THE AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER MAN 
has shown a substantial increase in 1942. (The report of the | 
Insurance Section of the S.E.C. to the TNEC stated that 





Indianapolis Life’s full-time men earned the largest average 
income of any company studied.) 


LAPSE RATIO LOW 
The persistency of the Company’s business, 
good, has been remarkably favorable. 


GAIN OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


—Over $4,500,000 for the 7 
$125.000,000. 


bringing total to over 


| 

while always | 

| 

| 

months, 
| 

| 

| 

| 


In addition to the splendid results shown above, Indianapolis 
Life men have gladly taken leadership responsibilities in sell- 
ing War Bonds and in Civilian Defense. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 
Organized in 1905 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 





A. H. KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agents 


Agency opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Texas and California 
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THE ATNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TE 
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For The Home 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
RENTAL VALUE 
EXPLOSION 
HOLD-UP 


AUTOMOBILE 


ALL FORMS 


BONDS 


FIDELITY 
SURETY 
BANKERS’ BLANKET 
BROKERS’ BLANKET 
CHECK FORGERY 
SECURITIES FORGERY 


COMMERCIAL BLANKET 


CONTRACT 
COURT 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


BURGLARY, THEFT & ROBBERY 
COMBINATION RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE LIABILITY 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY 


BURGLARY, THEFT 
AND ROBBERY 


MERCANTILE BURGLARY 
BANK BURGLARY 
HOLD-UP 
SAFE BURGLARY 
MESSENGER AND STORE ROBBERY 


STOREKEEPERS BURGLARY 
AND ROBBERY 


OFFICE BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 
PAYMASTER ROBBERY 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


ALL FORMS, INCLUDING: 
TORNADO 
EXPLOSION 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
WATER DAMAGE 


AIRCRAFT PROPERTY DAMAGE 


For The 


RENTS 
BUILDERS’ RISK 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
EXPLOSION LEGAL LIABILITY 
LEASEHOLD 
MULTIPLE LOCATION FIRE 
REPORTING COVERS 

RIOT & CIVIL COMMOTION 


GROUP 


LIFE 
WHOLESALE 
CREDITORS 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT 


® | PAYS TO By 





THE ATNA LIFE 


THE ATNA CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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7 ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 

E SICKNESS EXPENSE 


hepusiness 


ANNUITIES 
HOSPITALIZATION 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


LIABILITY 


GENERAL PUBLIC 
OWNERS’, LANDLORDS’ & TENANTS’ 
ELEVATOR 
EMPLOYERS’ 
INDUSTRIAL SIDE TRACK 
CONTRACTORS’ 
PRODUCT 
DENTISTS’ 
DRUGGISTS’ 
PHYSICIANS’ & SURGEONS’ 
HOSPITAL 


Protection 


For The Individual 


AUTOMOBILE 
PERSONAL LIABILITY 
SPORTS LIABILITY 
GOLFERS’ LIABILITY 
CHECK FORGERY 


GROUP PROFESSIONAL 


LIFE 


KEY MAN 
PARTNERSHIP 
STOCK RETIREMENT 


MARINE 


TRANSPORTATION 
MOTOR TRUCK CONTENTS 
PARCEL POST 
REGISTERED MAIL 
OCEAN CARGO 
COASTWISE CARGO 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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INSURANCE AND BONDING PROTECTION 


PERSONAL EFFECTS 
FINE ARTS 
JEWELRY-FUR FLOATER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
CAMERAS 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO 
EXPORT & IMPORT VESSELS 
SALESMEN’S SAMPLES 
DEFERRED PAYMENT 
SCHEDULED PROPERTY 
BAILEE’S CUSTOMERS 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


PLATE GLASS 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


WATER DAMAGE 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


THE STANDARD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





A Company Speaks for Policyholders 


EgurraBLe Society’s precedent-breaking 
appeal to the Senate finance commit- 
tee on behalf of life insurance policy- 


holders comes appropriately enough 
just at the time when the United 
Nations’ military strategy is changing 
from the defensive to the offensive. 


Wars cannot be won just by staying on 
the defensive. Neither can the inter- 
ests of policyholders be best protected 
them to be impaired 
to get the damage un- 


by waiting for 
and then trying 
done. 
While 
tion made a 
the Senate 


the Life Presidents Associa- 
somewhat similar 
finance committee 
weeks Equitable’s move gives the 
added force of a and important 
company speaking out on its own in an 
extremely forthright manner. Equit- 
able’s directors were of aware 
that by taking any position at all they 
were risking criticism from the unthink- 
ing both in the government and outside 
it. But its action helps dispose 
of the criticism that life companies are 
take the “it 
until it is 


plea to 
several 
ago, 


large 


course 


also 


disposed to 
attitude 
effective. 


sometimes 
can't happen here” 


too late to do anything 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has been doing a manful 
job in representing the policyholders’ 
interest before the Treasury tax ex- 
perts, the House ways and means com- 
mittee, and the Senate finance commit- 


tee. The Life Presidents Association’s 
appeal will undoubtedly carry much 
weight with the Senate finance com- 


But there is no reason for these 
organizations to carry the whole load. 
While it is true, as President T. I. 
Parkinson of Equitable Society stated 
with his company’s 
that it is unusual for 
make 
taxes 
and 


mittee. 


in connection 
recommendations, 
a life management to 
suggestions 
not 


company 
respecting proposed 

affect the company 
the policyholders 
can 


which do 
its income but only 
and their beneficiaries, no 
quarrel with the propriety of the com- 
person or company 
the initiative 
from some 
be con- 


one 


pany’s action. Any 
that out and 
is bound to get brickbats 
but Equitable is to 

for speaking up and doing 
interests of all 
vet time 


steps takes 
quarters 

eratulated 
its best to protect the 
there is 


policyholders while 


to obtain what is being sought. 


Increasing One's Batting Average 


salesmen have been 
that has been 


oy 
successful 


insurance 
interested in an analogy 
going the rounds in which a 
is compared to a $40,000 base- 


LIFE 


producer 


ball player. A baseball survey made 
shows that the player who bats .250 
earns an average of $4,000 a year but 


who bats .350 earns $40,000 during 
The difference is 
10 times at bat. 

is safe or 


one 
the season. one safe 
hit at every Seven out 
of 10 times the batter out at 
first base by not more than six inches. 


The .350° batter and $40,000 mat 


tells the $4,000 man to study his form, 


his position, his swing, his take off so 
that he can improve his batting average 
only a little. If he better 


average it makes a very great difference 


does show a 


his income. 

Making a deduction and applying the 
same principle to life insurance selling 
the point is made that the million dollar 
producer is not 10 times as good as the 
$100,000 agent but he is just enough 
better to make the difference between 
the top of the ladder and the lower rung. 


Need Obstructionist Training 


Lire insurance agencies that are 
achieving success these days are fol- 
lowing pretty much the same road and 
using the same tactics but they are 


working harder and are employing new 


Heretofore an agent sim- 
sell life insur- 
difficult 
not re- 


arguments. 
out and 
that 

However, it 


ply had to go 
ance. At times 
thing to do. 
unusual 


was a 
did 
outpouring of 


quire an energy 


and mental strength. 

Nowadays an agent cannot rely upon 
the plans he used in the past. In the 
first place, he must work many times 
harder. He must put in longer hours, 


must see more people, must become 


and determined, must 


must do more for 


more enthusiastic 
be more resourceful, 
his prospects, must select his prospects 


more carefully than he has been doing in 


more leisurely times. 
In other words, most agents have 
become accustomed to selling life in- 


conditions 
and 
armed 


surance in peace time when 
normal both in the business 
fields. the 


during the period 


were 
economic Those in 
had a 
but when it 
fighting 
them- 
work more vigor- 
intently, do their 


forces peace 


certain follow 


comes to 


program to 
preparing 
they are compelled to 
get into their 


for real 

toughen 
selves, 
strive 


ously, more 


work de Aside and build up a much 
more potent resistance. 

In military camps there are what are 
called obstructionist exercises. These 
are setups of various kinds to try men’s 
souls. They are very difficult to mas- 
ter. For instance, there may be a ra- 
vine in the military encampment. The 
men are required to run down the ra- 
vine, grabbing ropes overhead, swing- 
ing from one to the other. Then they 
must go upward on the other side, pull- 
ing themselves up steep banks and rush 
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down again under other conditions. 
These are very strenuous exercises. 
They are far different from gymnastic 
work but they develop strong muscles. 

Similarly life insurance salesmen will 
be required to undergo far more diffi- 
cult work in order to overcome oppo- 
sition. In other words, they must 
in real fighting trim and when they are 
prepared and toughened they go to 
their work with genuine determination 
to get the business and with that deter- 
mination they get results. 


get 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





E. T. Proctor, Nashville general 
agent for Northwestern Mutual Life, 
and Mrs. Proctor are going to Boston 
to visit their first grandchild who is 
now just two months old. She is Anne 


Walker, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Dexter Walker, Jr., of Ded- 
ham, Mass. Mrs. Walker is the daugh- 
ter of the Proctors. 

J. Perry Meek, Indianapolis manager 
of Acacia Mutual Life, has completed 
15 years of consecutive weekly produc- 
tion of business. ge has been with 
Acacia Mutual six years and_ before 
that with Penn Mutual but started with 
Indianapolis Life 15 years ago. He 
went for six weeks at the start without 
selling a policy but then the ice was 
broken, and he hasn’t missed turning in 
an application in any week since. At 
one time he was in a hospital for eight 
weeks for an operation but managed 
to keep his weekly production going 
by telephone calls. The policies writ- 
ten in these 15 years have averaged 
slightly more than $4,000 and the per- 
sons he has written are on the average 
five years younger than himself. He is 
a former president of the Indianapolis 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


T. P. McAuliffe, widely known as the 
“atmiless golfer,’ who joined North 
American Life of Canada in May, has 
already written 18 applications for a to- 


tal of $76,291. Before joining North 
American Mr. McAuliffe served as a 
reporter on a Buffalo paper. He has 


appeared on the radio as commentator 
and has lectured in every important city 
in the world, giving many times his 
famous address, “There is no handicap 
in life except a mental one.” 

Rear Admiral T. J. Keleher, U. S. N., 
who recently was promoted to that post 
from captain, was a home office employe 
of Colonial Life of Jersey City prior to 
securing an appointment to the naval 
academy in 1904. He was for many 
years head of the department of marine 
engineering at the academy, later be- 
came chief of naval operations and is 
now a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the army and navy munitions 
board. 


Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, medical 
director of Bankers National Life of 
New Jersey, addressed a joint meeting 
of the Montclair Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs on Aug. 18 on “Psychological War- 
fare,” pointing out that every citizen 
has a place in the army, which is fighting 
psychological warfare to help our armed 
forces win the war and the peace that 
follows. He said psychological warfare 
is “warfare on the human mind. It af- 
fects our spiritual well-being in many 


ways and all in our way of life. It is 
achieved through propaganda.” Dr. 
Schwarz said propaganda had been given 
an undeservedly bad reputation in this 
country as a word but that it had been 
signified by cabinet positions in Europe. 

Miss Rose E. Price, daughter of Frank 
J. Price, Jr., associate manager of Pru- 
dential’s advertising and_ publications 
department, was married to John F. 
Leonard, Jr. 

In honor of his wedding anniversary, 
Alexander F. Gillis, Newark general 
agent Provident Mutual Life, was ten- 
dered a “barbecue” by his agency force. 

Thomas E. Gillaspie, retired Nebraska 
manager for Central Life of Des Moines, 
was named Republic candidate for Lan- 
caster county commissioner in the re- 


cent primary in Lincoln. FE. Géillaspie, 
formerly agency director for the Wood- 
men companies of Nebraska, now in 


armed service, is a son. 
E. E. Henderson, general agent of 
-acific Mutual in Chicago, made a hole- 


in-one at Skokie golf club, Wilmette, 
Ill. His number 2 wood shot rolled 
into the cup on the second hole, which 


is 195 yards in length. 

T. S. Holcomb, Charleston, W. Va., 
general agent of Ohio State Life, is 
confined to McMillion Hospital in that 
city. 

James H. Brennan, Chicago general 
agent of Fidelity Mutual Life and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Life 


Underwriters and Life Agency Man- 
agers Association, has left the hospital 
where he has been for several weeks 


with a broken leg. Mr. —— will re- 
main at home for another week and then 
expects to be able to hobble down to 
his office on crutches. He _ recently 
broke his leg in an automobile accident, 
the second such injury to the same leg 
which has occurred within the last year 
and a half. 

Mrs. Estelle F. Spencer, executive sec- 
retary of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, inspected the 
Chicago association office this week 
while she was there visiting her mother, 
and conferred with Joy M. Luidens, ex- 
ecutive secretary 

Leo R. Porter, Wichita general agent 
Lincoln National, who has been granted 
a leave of absence for the duration to be 
assistant state director in Kansas for 
the war bond and stamp campaign, is 
still spending part time in his office in 
addition to his new duties and expects 
to visit the home office before being 
relieved. No announcement of his suc- 
cessor has been made. 

A. R. Wilson, 


president Amicable 
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RAINBOWS 
END 





Follow the rainbow these glorious 
August days and ten to one it will 
lead to the corn fields, the wheat 
fields and the feed lots of an Amer- 
ican farm. 


There's a pot of gold at the end of 
that rainbow. It belongs to the 
farmer who planted and sowed the 
seed, who cultivated the fields, who 
bred and fed the stock for the top 
markets of today. The farmer is the 
best customer in America today. 
For Life Insurance, along with the 
other necessities of life. 


These are certainly boom times 
for the majority of farmers,’ writes 
one Agency Manager of the Bankers 
Life Company of Iowa. “‘In all 
probability the days of restricted 
plantings are over for many years to 
come. Our own armies and the 
armies of our allies need all the food 
we can produce.” 


“Concentrate on farmers now,” 
writes another Bankers Life Agency 
Manager. “Bankers advise us that 
farmers are cashing in on crops and 
on stock and are paying off bond 
pledges and debts.” 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa, with its home office in the 
very center of the grain and live- 
stock belts of America, is selling 
more life insurance to farmers today 
than ever before. 


Walt B. Mahaffa, BankersLIFE- 
man of Rockwell City, Iowa, with 
two rural counties his territory, sold 
$242,000 insurance in July, $372,900 
in the past eight weeks, and $700,- 
000 in the first seven months of 1942. 


He sold 90 per cent of this Bank- 
ers Life Insurance to farmers. Even 
the boys paid their premiums with 
checks on their own bank accounts. 
They have money, these Iowa, and 
Midwest, farmers. 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa is a leader in the field in which 
farmers predominate in population 
and in production, and it is a leader 
in sales of insurance to farmers. 





RS Z/Z/e 
the Doubles Daly Dollarf Company 


- “eas MorInEes 
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“It was a cinch selling them insurance for their key man!” 











Life, and Lucian Jones, agency direc- 
tor, have been vacationing in Mexico 
City. They were joined at Monterrey 


by their families and Tom N. Moody, 
San Antonio, Tex., agency supervisor 
for southwest Texas. 

Edward D. Hodge, Sr., home office 
general agent for Peoples Life of 
Frankfort, Ind., has been confined to 
the Frankfort Hospital and is in serious 
condition. 





DEATHS 


Paul E. Kelly, 38, Cleveland manager 
of Union Mutual Life, died suddenly 
from a heart attack. He was one of 
the company’s comparatively young 
managers, being only 38 years of age. 
He entered the business in 1936 as an 
agent of Phoenix Mutual, having for 
several years been a store manager for 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

In 1939 he became manager in Cleve- 
land for Union Mutual. His record was 
one of steady progress and he was re- 
garded as one of the company’s promis- 
ing young field men. At the time of 
his death he was serving as a member 
of its managers advisory committee. 

Oliver C. Fuller, 81, for many years 
a trustee of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
financier, banker and business leader of 
Milwaukee, died after a brief illness. His 
son, Clyde H. Fuller, a leading producer 
in the Stamm agency of Northwestern 
Mutual in Milwaukee, was recently 
called into active service as a captain 
in the air corps. 

W. J. Webster, agent at Madison, 
Wis., for Central Life of Iowa, was 
killed when the automobile in which he 
was riding was struck by a train. He 
had been with Central Life since 1912, 
starting at Madison, then for 11 years 
being an agent at Los Angeles. He 





returned to Madison in 1936. He was 
60 years old. 
Richard E. Keith, former special 


agent for Kentucky Central Life & Ac- 
cident at Anchorage, Ky., who retired 
last year after 25 years of service, died 
of pneumonia. 

Emil Held, who off and on for a good 
many years was in the insurance news 
field and was a writer on insurance 
subjects, died at Bellevue Hospital in 
New York. He was at one time insur- 
ance editor of the “Jewish Examiner.” 


He was connected with the Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce” at one time and 
also corresponded for some of the in- 
surance papers from that city. While 
he was in New York he contributed to 
various insurance publications. 

O. E. Cannon, Mission Tex., mana- 
ger Southwestern Life, died of a heart 
attack. He had been a regular mem- 
ber of the Top Club since its organiza- 
tion, and was a member of the Texas 
Leaders Round Table. 

G. J. Mecherle, chairman of 
Farm Mutual Automobile and State 
Farm Life, is bereaved by the death 
of Mrs. Mecherle who had been in poor 
health for several years. Mrs. Mecherle, 
who was 61 years of age, died in 
Bloomington, Ill. Funeral services were 
held Monday and that day the offices 
of the State Farm companies were 
closed. Besides Mr. Mecherle there are 
five children: Raymond, Ermond, Her- 
bert, Hubert and Mrs. Kenneth Knoll, 
all of Bloomington. 

Alma D. Katz, 68, former manager of 
Mutual Life, died in Salt Lake City. His 
recent residence was in Portland. Mr. 
Katz joined Mutual Life at Salt Lake 
in 1901 and was appointed manager at 
Boise, Ida., in 1903. He was transferred 
as manager to Portland in 1906 and 
served continuously for 33 years in that 
capacity until his retirement in 1939. 

Telegrams were received in Los An- 
geles announcing the death of Mrs. 
Henry Mosler at Los Angeles. She 
was the wife of Commander Henry 
Mosler of the navy, now stationed at 
Cincinnati. He was 1940 Chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and is 
past president Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. 

Dr. Charles B. Slade, father of Vice- 
president Blount Slade of the advertis- 
ing agency of Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, died Aug. 23 at Greenwood Lake, 
N. Y. He devoted most of his time to 
private practice in New York City ex- 
cept for 19 months, 1902-04 spent in 
Mexico where he organized a medical 
service for Mutual Life. 


State 





Howard Ind. License Supervisor 


R. H. Howard has been appointed li- 
cense supervisor of the Indiana insur- 
ance department, succeeding J. W. Spur- 
geon, who was inducted into the army 
about a month ago. Mr. Howard was 
connected with a bank at Kokomo, Ind. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Aetna Life 5 
Billion Company 


The $5,000,000,000 mark of life insur- 
ance in force has now been passed by 
Aetna Life. As of June 30, its insurance 
in force was $4,957,151,267 and during 
July the $5,000,000,000 mark was reached. 
There are now three companies that 
have between $5,000,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, the others 
being John Hancock Mutual and Trav- 
elers. 


Assets Increase $64,95,000 


For the year ending June 30, Aetna 
Life assets increased by $64,795,000 to 
$806,922,714; surplus increased by $2,- 
546,472 to $31,752,052, with an addi- 
tional contingency reserve of $7,830,- 
000. Total income of Aetna Life for 
six months was $89,370,950, an increase 
of 12 percent over the $79,862,233 of 
the first half of last year. Income ex- 
ceeded disbursements by $28,027,710 as 
compared with $21,904,844 last year. 





Travelers Reports 
Substantial Gains 


Total income of Travelers, according 
to figures filed in Georgia, was $57,700,- 
000 for the six months ending June 30, 
and exceeded disbursements by $39,- 
607,069. 

Admitted assets of Travelers totaled 
$1,189,944,428, an increase of $33,500,- 
000 for the first six months. Net prem- 
jum reserves were up about $45,000,000 
from a year ago, with special reserve at 
$29,912,885. Surplus was $53,474,351, 
an increase of $4,436,588. 





Commonwealth Nears Goal 


Commonwealth Life in the first six 
months of 1942, added $7,972,080 to its 
insurance in force 39 percent increase, 
bringing the total to $191,679,520, as 
against a goal at the close of 1942 of 
$200,000,000. Ordinary sales were ahead 
3.6 percent. 


Another Oklahoma Withdrawal 


_American Savings Life of Kansas 
City has withdrawn from Oklahoma. 
The reason assigned was _ insufficient 


amount of business to warrant remain- 
ing in the state. 
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Sun Life Tops 
3 Billion in Force 


Insurance in force of Sun Life of 
Canada now exceeds $3,000,000,000, the 
exact figure of June 30 being $3,011,996,- 
281. The insurance in force of Sun Life 
at the end of 1941 was $2,971,747,088, so 
that the gain for the first six months 
was about $40,000,000. 

Assets during the six months in- 
creased by about $25,000,000 and now 
are about $1,020,000,000. 

In July, Sun Life had a very sub- 
stantial increase in new ordinary life 
business which is attributable in large 
measure to the new revenue provision 
in Canada which permits certain tax off- 
sets for the purchase of new life insur- 
ance. 


To Appeal American Life Decision 


LANSING, MICH. — Commissioner 
Berry of Michigan, as receiver for the 
old American Life of Detroit, will con- 
test the decision just returned in the 
eighth U. S. circuit court under which 
the Iowa commissioner is given the sole 
right as receiver to administer the $3,- 
600,000 in securities deposited with the 
Iowa department by the former Amer- 
ican Life of Des Mones which had been 
reinsured by the Detroit carrier some 
years before the latter company was 
thrown into receivership by a Michigan 
department action. 

Clayton Jennings, Lansing attorney, 
who is representing the Michigan com- 
missioner in the litigation, said a peti- 
tion already has been filed with the U. S. 
circuit court for a rehearing. If a re- 
hearing is not granted, a writ of certi- 
orari will be sought, he said, to bring 
the issue before the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The theory advanced in the pe- 
tition for rehearing, it was explained, is 
that there was no policyholder claim 
against the Iowa fund, all policyholders 
having submitted to the Michigan re- 
ceiver or having entered into new con- 
tracts with the reinsuring company, 
American United of Indianapolis. Hence, 
it is pointed out, the issue is moot as 
there was no controversy over jurisdic- 
tion except with the Iowa commissioner- 
receiver. 


Moves Into New Home Office 


American Hospital & Life, San An- 
tonio, Tex., which acquired the 10 story 
Builders Exchange building several 
months ago, has completely remodeled 
the ninth floor and moved into its new 
home. The formal opening was held 
this week. 

S. E. McCreeless, 
ganizer, started in life insurance with 
Equitable Society in 1928. Later he 
went to Texas and was associated with 
the San Antonio agency of the Union 
Central Life until 1935 when he organ- 
ized the company. 


COMPANY MEN 


Conn. Mutual Life 
Appointments Are 
Announced 


Connecticut Mutual has made two 
promotions and appointed a new mem- 
ber to the official staff. 

Gladstone Marshall, who since 1929 
has been assistant actuary, was pro- 
moted to associate actuary; Wilfred 
Terryberry, a member of the actuarial 
department since 1922 was advanced’ to 
assistant actuary; and Daton Gilbert, a 
member of the Sales Research Bureau, 
was appointed assistant actuary. 

Mr. Marshall, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto where he specialized 


president and or- 











in mathematics, went with Connecticut 
Mutual in 1921. He became active de- 
partment head of the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1924 and in 1929 was made as- 
sistant actuary. He is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Terryberry, 
University of Toronto 
directly to Connecticut Mutual as a 
member of the actuarial department. 
He succeeded Mr. Marshall in 1929 as 
active department head. He is also a 
fellow of the Actuarial Society. 

A graduate of Colgate University, 
Mr. Gilbert spent a year in post grad- 
uate work at Brown University before 
joining Prudential where he worked for 
four years. He then joined the Re- 
search Bureau as_ research associate. 
Mr. Gilbert is an associate of the Ac- 
tuarial Society. 


Bright and Cullen Are 
Advanced by Aetna Life 


Two members of the advertising staff 
of the Aetna Life companies were pro- 
moted. 

Frederick W. Bright, a member of 
the department since 1936, is now su- 
pervisor of the motion picture bureau 
and Paul B. Cullen, a member of the 
department since 1939, is supervisor of 
the recently organized news bureau. 

A native of Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. 
Bright was connected with the Brad- 
street company before he joined Aetna 
as a special agent at Philadelphia in 
1929. He joined the home office pub- 
licity department in 1936 and in 1939 
was manager of Aetna’s exhibit at the 
San Francisco fair. In 1940, Mr. 
Bright was charged with organizing 
Aetna’s motion picture activities in the 
publicity department. 

Mr. Cullen was born in Bristol, Eng., 
and is a graduate of Loomis School, 
Windsor. After working for an export 
company in New York, he joined the 
Hartford “Courant” as a member of 
the city staff in 1934. He became a 
member of Aetna’s publicity depart- 
ment in 1939 and until his appointment 
as supervisor of the recently organized 
news bureau was editor of the “Aetna- 
izer,’ casualty, bond, fire and marine 
edition. : 


graduating from the 
in 1922, went 








Upthegrove Succeeds Gordon 


Daniel Upthegrove, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the bond department 
by General American Life. He succeeds 

C. Gordon, Jr., assistant treasurer 
and bond department manager, who re- 
signed last month to take a post with 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton as principal industrial economist of 
the division of industrial research and 
statistics. 

Mr. Gordon had been with General 
American since 1934 and was elected as- 
sistant treasurer in 1939. Mr. Upthe- 
grove is a Yale and Harvard School of 
Business Administration graduate. He 
was prominent in the investment bank- 
ing field since 1932 and for the last five 
years had been managing the analytical 
department of Reinholdt & Gardner, in- 
vestment house. 





Hunter Elected to Home Board 


William T. Hunter, president and di- 
rector of A. Schrader’s Son, Brooklyn, 
was elected to the board of directors 
of Home Life of New York. Mr. 
Hunter is also vice-president and direc- 
tor of Scoville Manufacturing Co..of Con- 
necticut, a director of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Home Title Guaranty Co. He is a 
trustee of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts & Sciences and of the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank. 





Prudential Actuaries Advanced 


NEWARK—Prudential announce a 
number of home office promotions in its 
ordinary actuarial department. Frank 
L. Griffin, Jr., Albert Pike, Jr., and 
Arthur A, Windecker, Jr., have been 
advanced to mathematicians and John 
Boyer, Bennet B. Murdock and William 
H. Schmidt to assistant mathematicians. 
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AGENCY CHANGES 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 





W. C. Hettrick Is Made 
Manager at Peoria 


Announcement is made by Bankers 
Life of Nebraska of the appointment 
of W. C. Hettrick as general agent at 
Peoria, Ill. Prior to entering the life 
insurance business, he was connected 
with the Retail Credit Company in Chi- 
cago and Evanston, Ill. In 1935 he 
became an agent for Northwestern 
National Life in Minneapolis, and later 
was appointed supervisor of that com- 
pany. He later became associated with 
Guardian Life as agency supervisor of 
the Grosser & Gregsamer agency in Chi- 
cago. 


Anderson Succeeds Staudt: 
Lohner Takes Agency 


Karl W. Anderson, Newark, O., has 
been appointed general agent by Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa and will establish 
headquarters at Canton, O. He _ suc- 
ceeds the late R. Z. Staudt, Sr., 62, who 
died recently after a long illness. An- 
derson has been with the General Mu- 
tual Life for three years in supervisory 
work. 


Staudt’s Agency Was Outstanding 


Mr. Staudt conducted an outstanding 
agency for Central Life, which he rep- 
resented for 22 years. He had been in 


the insurance business for over 40 
years. His agency produced more than 
$13,000,000 of business and in 1921, 


1925, 1928 and 1929 produced well over 
$1,000,000 annually. 

Don B. Lohner, home office super- 
Visor operating out of Sioux €ity, fa. 
has been appointed general agent and 
will establish headquarters either a 
Storm Lake or Spencer. He will be i 
charge of a group of northwestern sa 
counties. 


American Mutual Names 
Two New General Agents 


American Mutual Life has appointed 


two new general agents, Frank O. 
Gregg at Dallas, 
and Gradus J. 


DeKock at Os- 
kaloosa, Iowa. 
Both men have 
had broad ex- 
perience in the 
agency field. Mr. 
Gregg. entered 
the life insurance 
business in 1922 
at Cedar Falls, 
la., with West- 
ern Life. In 1927 
he went to Texas 
and became gen- 
eral agent of 
California - West- 
ern States Life at 
Dallas. From 
1934 to 1937 he was general agent of 
American Mutual Life in Dallas, and 
from 1937 to 1942 was supervisor and 
general agent for Ohio National Life. 
Mr. DeKock has been in the life in- 
surance business since 1930. For five 
years he was with Metropolitan Life 
as agent and assistant district super- 
visor in Pella and Ottumwa, Ia. Fol- 
lowing that he was general agent for 
Guarantee Mutual in Des Moines three 
vears, and for the following four years 
general agent for Occidental Life. 





F. O. Gregg 





Carrico General Agent in 
East St. Louis 


John M. Carrico has been appointed 
general agent in East St. Louis, IIl., by 


General American Life. He succeeds 
the late L. H. Knick. ; 
Mr. Carrico entered life insurance 


work at Champaign, Ill, in 1934, and 
has been a successful agent, supervisor 
and district manager. He has spent the 








RICHARD C. GUEST 


Richard C. Guest, actuary, and Irv- 
ing T. F. Ring, general counsel, are 


elected vice-presidents of State Mutual 
Life. Both 45 years old, they are the 
youngest officers in the history of the 
company to become vice-presidents. 

Mr. Guest, whose full title is vice- 
president and actuary, has spent his en- 
tire business life in the State Mutual 
actuarial department, entering the com- 
pany in 1920 on graduation from the 
University of Toronto. 

The fourth man in the company’s 98 
year history to hold the title of actu- 
ary, and the first actuary to become 
vice-president, Mr. Guest, who is a na- 
tive of London, Ont., was made assist- 
ant actuary in 1927 and associate actu- 
ary in 1936. He became actuary four 
years ago, 

Mr. Guest’s Activities 


As a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America and of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, Mr. Guest has taken 
an active part in their business discus- 
sions. He is past chairman of the joint 
committee on “Problems and _ Solu- 
tions” of the two organizations. He is 
also a member of the American Statis- 
tical Association. 

Mr. Guest, who took a leading part 


T. F. 


RING 


IRVING 


in the development of State Mutual's 
new compensation plan for its agents 
and general agents which was _ intro- 
duced to its agencies last month, and 
which provides for adequate retirement 
funds for its career agents, has been 
one of two actuaries named on the orig- 
inal committee on agents’ compensation 
of the Sales Research Bureau. 

Mr. Ring, who becomes vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, began his ca- 


reer in State Mutual in 1919, entering 
the claim department the following 
year. He was advanced to assistant 


counsel in 1925 and to attorney in 1927. 
He became general counsel in 1931, suc- 
ceeding Chandler Bullock in that post 
after the latter became president in 
1927. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Ring made 
his connection with State Mutual soon 
after he finished his training at Bos- 
ton University. Deciding to study law, 
ke interrupted his business career in 


the home office to enter Northeastern 
University, where he took his degree. 
On graduation, Mr. Ring went into 
general practice for a year, during 
which he made a concentrated study 
of the legal side of the business. He 
returned to State Mutual in 1924 as 


assistant to Mr. 


Bullock. 








greater part of the past few years in 
East St. Louis and adjacent territory. 

Jack Lloyd, formerly of the Spring- 
field, Mo., agency, has been promoted 
to district manager in Alton, IIl. 

He joined the Springfield agency in 
January, 1941, and qualified for the 1941 
Leadership Club in his first year. 

W. M. Paris, Jr., has been appointed 
group representative for the Texas terri- 
tory formerly covered by Guy M. 
Hamm, Jr., who recently was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the army. 
Mr. Paris had been a special representa- 
tive for both sales and service for the 
past two years, working out of the home 
office group department. He will make 
his headquarters in Dallas. 





Funnell to Spokane 


Lyle H. Funnell, district manager in 
Great Falls, Mont., of Mutual Life of 
New York, has been appointed agency 
organizer in Spokane. He _ succeeds 
Lewis T. Bostwick, resigned. Mr. Fun- 
nell ranked first among Mutual Life’s 
representatives in the mountain division 
in production during the past year. 


B. H. Conroy to Chicago Post 


B. H. Conroy, who has been assistant 
manager of the Motor City district of 
Metropolitan Life in Detroit, has been 
transferred to Chicago assistant mana- 
ger of the west suburban district of 
which John D. Moynahan is manager. 
In Chicago he succeeds Clyde V. Mc- 


Elroy, who was recently appointed a 
manager in Milwaukee. Mr. Conrov has 
been with Metropolitan Life nine years 
and was an outstanding producer before 
assuming managerial duties. 


Van Keuren is Advanced 


Frank Van Keuren has been appointed 
state supervisor in South Carolina for 
Atlantic Life. He has been general 
agent in Columbia. 


Shelk to Head Reliance Office 

Reliance Life has appointed Russell 
Shelk as acting manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch, replacing David 
M. Stephens, who is now a captain in 
the officer procurement branch of the 
adjutant general’s department of the 
army, stationed in Baltimore. 

Mr. Shelk joined Reliance in 1924 
and was named agency instructor in 
Washington early this year. He be- 
came a C. L. U. in 1932. Mr. Stephen’s 
contract will remain in suspension while 
he is in the service. 


Ernst With Franklin Life 

Franklin Life has appointed Lyle 
Ernst a general agent, to handle its 
life business in the Wichita area. Mr. 
Ernst, who entered the life business 
shortly after he was graduated from 





Kansas State College in 1925, has 
proved himself a successful personal 
producer as well as supervisor. He was 








Here's the Spirit! 


Despite the many 
taken into armed forces 
and war industries our 


reduced field force is 





achieving a production 
record this month that 
beats any August in 10 


years. 


‘No contest nor nuthin!’’ 
They're that kind. 


Nationally 
(g Insurance ian lif 
Home Office Madison, Wisconsin 


This is 2 the fourth in in a 
series illustrating the 
unique features that 
Central Life 
policies easy to sell. 


Cheaper than Term? 
Yes. Get out your rate book. What 


would you charge a man of 50 for 


10-year Term? 


make 


Central Life would charge him 
$19.81 for the new TRIPLE PRO- 
TECTION TO 60 policy— 


A Whole Life Plan 


With 10-year Term, after age 60, 
he’d have no_ protection; with 
TRIPLE, he’d still have protec- 
tion for life plus rapidly increas- 


Cash Values 


Here is a policy attuned exactly 
to the demand of the times for 
every bit of protection value from 
each premium dollar. Rates are 
comparably low at all ages of 
issue. 


It’s a policy Central Life men are 
finding extremely easy to sell. We 
shall be glad to send all details 
about it to men interested in 
agency opportunities with a 37- 
-year-old company. Write to — 


Alfred MacArthur, President 


CENTRAL LIFE 
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18 
formerly associated with Bankers Life 
of Nebraska. 
Ryan to Corpus Christi 

Marvus A. Ryan, San Antonio asso- 
ciate manager Southwestern Life, has 
been transferred to Corpus Christi, 


Tex., and will be in charge of the Rio 
Grande Valley. He has served as vice- 
president of the San Antonio Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


Gets Ala. for Life of Va. 


Frank C. Heard has been appointed 
manager of the ordinary department in 
Alabama for Life of Virginia. Mr. 
Heard’s headquarters will be in Bir- 
mingham where William A. Berry, re- 
cently resigned because of impaired 
health, was head of the former north 





Alabama agency for more 10 years. Mr. 
Heard will have charge of all of Ala- 
bama. 

Keith Lyons & Co., San Antonie, 


Tex., has been appointed general agents 
for W er National Life. 


CHICAGO 


WIESE AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 

The Raymond J. Wiese agency for 
Northwestern National Life in Chicago 
is conducting a three months’ contest 
for production. The office is divided 
into two teams, the “Flying Tigers” and 
the “Flat Tops.” Vic Jensen is captain 
of the former team and Mac McGovern 
leads the other. The achievement con- 
test began Aug. 1 and will run until 
Oct. 31. 

Mr. Wiese reports that the agency is 
20 percent ahead so far this year in paid 
for business applications, and is also sec- 
ond in the country for Northwestern 
National for August production. He is 
very optimistic as to the future produc- 
tion of the life business. 

Much of the credit for the gain in 
the agency must go to the 18 men there 
who qualified for the company conven- 
tion which was called off this year be- 
cause of the transportation restrictions. 





CEREMONIES AT HOSPITAL 


Following the presentation of the 
“Manager’s Magazine” trophy to the 
Chicago General Agents & Managers 
Association at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Chicago, additional presentation cere- 
monies were conducted at Henrotin 
Hospital where James H. Brennan, Fi- 
delity Mutual, president of the Chicago 
group, was confined with a broken leg. 
The trophy which is awarded for the 
most outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments by a managers association, was 
accepted at the general session by Earl 
M. Schwemm, Great-West Life, vice- 
president of the Chicago organization. 
Then L. W. S. Chapman, editor of the 

Increase your accident sales with ideas 


from the Accident & Health Review, $2 
a year, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





“Manager's sincuihint’s: W. W. Hart- 
shorn, Metropolitan Life, Hartford, 
chairman of the general agents and 


managers’ committee of the N. A. L. U,, 
and John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan 
Life, immediate past president of the 
Chicago group, went to Henrotin Hos- 
pital and made the presentation to Mr. 
Brennan. 

Mr. Brennan has now been released 
from the hospital but it will be some 
little time before he is able to get back 
on the job. 


NEW YORK 


PLANNING 











PERSONAL ESTATE 

“Personal Estate Planning In a 
Changing World,” by Rene Wormser 
of the New York bar has just been 
published. It should prove of great 
value to insurance agents, according to 
H. S. Koster, director of the Estate 
Analysis Company of New York City, 
which is affiliated with the M. M. Gold- 
stein agency of Connecticut Mutual. 
The book should be useful even to 
those agents not specializing in estate 
planning, for it is written for laymen 
and is very largely a translation of tech- 


nical legal terms into ordinary lan- 
guage. 

The author’s major premise is that 
inflation is inevitable but it turns out 


that his definition of inflation is broad 
enough to include anything from merely 
a general increase in the price level to 
the really disastrous type. Because of 
the stress on inflation the thesis is that 
investments should have a high degree 
of flexibility and liquidity. For that 
reason the author tends to slight the 
importance of fixed dollar obligations 
as investments. Similarly, he gives 
rather scant attention to the dangers 
of deflation, which many students re- 
gard as more serious than inflation in 
estate matters. 

While many life insurance men will 
disagree with the author’s assumption 
that inflation is inevitable and that it 
is so much more to be feared than de- 
flation or with his preference for flex- 
ible trusts for life insurance proceeds 
as opposed to settlement options they 
can find a great deal that is useful in 
the book. 

“Personal Estate Planning In a 
Changing World” is published by 
Simon & Schuster and may be obtained 


from The National Underwriter Com- 
pany. The price is $2.50. 
LISTS GOOD SALES PROSPECTS 


Despite the fact that life business is 
slow in New York generally, an agency 
manager says that good sales may be 
obtained from concentrating on certain 
industries. Among these, he finds, are 
the following: rayon manufacturing; 
stocking industry; silk goods; luggage; 
cotton business to a limited extent; peo- 
ple working on government contracts 
engaged in assembly, cutting up, and 
shipping goods out of the city; army 








Sell the public 
what it wants— 





SELL THEM WHAT 


complete personal protection. You can 
build a good volume with the Federal 
Life and Casualty's accident—health—life protection for both men 
and women and juvenile life for children. Territory open in 30 states. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. 


DETROIT - - - MICHIGAN 









pratt and_ selected technical 
including engineers and mechanics 
miliar with fine mechanisms. 


AID BEARDSLEE 


Columbian National Life has _ ap- 
pointed Nathan Rothenberg brokerage 
supervisor in the Beardslee agency, 45 
John street, New York City. He has 
been in the insurance business 20 years, 
formerly in the Ives & Myrick agency 
of me Mutual Life of bsnl York. 


~ POLICIES 


Aetna Life “Par” 
Forms to 242% 


Aetna Life as of Oct. 1 will change 
the reserve basis on its participating con- 
tracts from 3 percent to 24% percent. 
This will result in a general increase in 
premium rates, but also cash values will 
be higher. The announcement has been 
sent out to the field force by S. T. What- 
ley, agency vice-president. 


men, 
fa- 


ROTHENBERG TO 








The guaranteed interest rate on op- 
tional modes of settlement, including 


dividends left at interest, will be reduced 
from 2% percent to 2 percent on both 
par and nonpar policies. To this will be 
added any excess interest declared from 
year to year. This changes the amount 
of monthly income payable under the 
settlement options. 

The nonpar policy reserve basis re- 
mains unchanged at 3 percent. 

Cash values. at maturity in life income 
plans are increased by Aetna’s action, so 
there will be a corresponding increase in 
premium rates for these forms. 


Premium Rates Shown for 
United Fidelity Policy 


Annual premium rates for the “All 
Out For Victory” policy announced by 
United Fidelity Life are presented be- 
low. This contract is designed for men 
who because of deferred military classi- 
fication or dependents do not expect to 
be called to active military service and 
feel they should not have a war clause 
in their policy. It is an endowment at 
age 80 written only on the one plan and 
only in the amount of $2,000 per life. 

The policy has sold well since it was 
announced. Each agent is restricted to 
five applications on this form per month, 
the purpose being to secure distribution 
of this contract over the entire territory 
in which the company operates and not 
concentrate too much in any one area. 

The policy permits agents to over- 
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come the prospect’s excuse that he does 
not want to buy a contract which con- 
tains a war clause, as this form does 
not contain such a clause. Another fea- 
ture is that for duration all premiums 
deposited on these policies will be used 


to buy war bonds. The annual pre- 
mium rates are: 

Age z rem. Age Prem. Age Prem. 
15...$30.12 30...$42.08 45...$ 71.06 
+h “30 72 31... 43.28 46. 74.00 
i ee 31.32 32... 44.68 47. 77.40 
18. 31.92 33... 45.86 48. 80.78 
19. 32.52 34... 47.26 49. 84.58 
20... 32.80 35... 48.66 50. 88.56 
2... SOL90 36... 50.46 51. 92.76 
22 34.70 87... 52.04 : 

23... 35.50 $8... 53.84 

24. 36.30 39... 55.64 

36... 87.10 46:...... 58:24 

26 38.08 41 60.42 

27 38.88 42 62.82 

28 40.08 43 65.42 

29 41.08 44 68.00 








ACCIDENT 


Union Mutual Has Large 
Accident and Health Class 


A class including 75 percent of the 
employes in the accident and health de- 
partment of Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., completed the 22-week 
course in accident and health insurance 
sponsored by the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. A _ consider- 
able number of other executives and 
employes from the general office staff 
of the company, as well as from the 
home office agency, also enrolled in the 
course. 

All of those who completed the 
course and took the final examination 
passed with high grades and were 
awarded certificates by the conference. 

Much of the credit for the success of 





the classes at Union Mutual was given, 


to. Robert J. Leggett, chief underwriter 
of commercial accident and health busi- 
ness. 


Double Indemnity, Partial 
Disability Are Studied 


From a detailed consideration of the 
subject of “Double Indemnity in Acci- 
dent Insurance,” J. Wetterlund, gen- 
eral counsel of Washington National, 
Evanston, IIl., said it is his conclusion 
that the choice of language used in a 
double indemnity clause is good, and 
that as a whole the courts have placed 
reasonable interpretations upon the pro- 
visions. He made his observation at the 
accident and health round table con- 
ducted by the insurance section at the 
American Bar Association convention in 
Detroit. 

The provision is not self-defining, and 
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the courts have not gone too far afield, 
considering the general language em- 
ployed. Practically all phases of the 
double indemnity provision have been 
well tested in the courts, according to 
Mr. Wetterlund. 

Harlan S. Don Carlos, manager life 
and accident group claim departments of 
Travelers, said in his talk that because 


only about 1 percent of the claims under 
the total and partial disability provisions 
of accident insurance ever are litigated, 
attorneys can get a better perspective 
and background for counsel to claim- 
ants or companies through a study of 
the history and developments of these 
provisions than from analysis of court 
cases bearing on them. 








LIFE SALES 


MEETINGS — 





Calitornia-Western 
Agents Gather in 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO—The second in a 
series of field training schools was held 
here by California-Western States Life 
for managers, assistants and agents, the 
first being held in Sacramento. Sessions 
will be held in Portland, Ore., Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1-2; Los Angeles, Sept. 15-17; San 
Antonio, Tex., Sept. 21-23; Beaumont, 
Tex., Sept. 29-30, and Oct. 1; Dallas, 
Oct. 5-7. Meetings will also be held in 
Colorado and Wyoming and at Salt 
Lake City. 

Ray P. Cox, executive vice-president 
heads the list of home office executives 
who are leading discussions at these 
schools, assisted by Ernie Guttersen, in- 
spector of agencies; Jack O'Neill, execu- 
tive agency assistant; and Mrs. Stella 
Gibbs, director of the women’s division. 
At the San Francisco sessions, M. B. 
Moore and Carl Schnake, group repre- 
sentatives and Harry W. Storck, super- 
visor, were also on the program. 


Pay New Agents While Training 


One day is being devoted to a discus- 
sion of the new 14 weeks’ training pro- 
gram which has just been completed, 
Under the set-up new agents are to be 
paid a salary during the training period. 

Vice-president Cox spoke on “The 
Vital Importance of the Life Under- 
writer in America’s War Effort’ and 
Mrs. Gibbs on “Using the Telephone to 
Save Gasoline, Rubber, Time and 
Money.” The balance of the sessions 
was devoted to seminars on various sub- 
jects, including “Selling with Social Se- 
curity” in which new material has been 
added to the agents’ present social se- 
curity kit; “Selling Life Insurance as 
an Investment” with demonstrations on 
how to sell in view of the increased pur- 
chase of war bonds; “Selling with the 
Pay Check Plan;” “Selling the Woman 
Buyer” and “Selling Wife Insurance.” 
Two films were presented: “Selling the 
Interview” and “Motivation.” 


More Business From Women 


Highlight of the two-day session for 
agents appeared to be reports on the 
increased sale to women; one agency 
reporting 80 percent of its production 
from this source; another reporting 75 
percent of its business from women, par- 


ticularly those now engaged in defense 
work within the age bracket of 18 to 23. 
It was brought out that in most in- 
stances the sale is based on twenty pay 
life insured savings plan. One agency 
writing the largest volume of this busi- 
ness on women reported it had had no 
lapses in the two year period just closed. 

large percentage of the business 
placed with women is soid by men and, 
conversely, women agents are writing a 
large percentage of men. In several in- 
stances, widows of former agents are 
carrying on their husband’s_ business 
following his death. One of these 
widows is Mrs. Anna Cicchetti of San 
Jose who worked with Mr. Cicchetti 
prior to his death. Formerly she special- 
ized in writing young men with empha- 
sis on the savings features of life insur- 
ance; now, however, she is writing more 
of the younger women who are working 
in defense industries. 

Cyrus B. Rhodes, San Francisco, was 
voted the prize for the best wartime 
prospecting idea. Among the prospect- 
ing ideas presented was securing a 
“share the ride” list of those working in 
defense industries. Another agent 
watches the new housing construction in 
defense areas. As the new families move 
in, he presents himself as their “insur- 
ance man.” 


Pacific Mutual General 
Agents Group Meets 


The Pacific Mutual Agency Associa- 
tion executive committee held a meet- 
ing in Chicago to discuss field problems 
and lay plans for regional agents meet- 
ings to be held following the inter- 
agency sales contest which will be con- 
ducted in October and November. 

Joseph M. Gantz, general agent at 
Cincinnati, presided as president. Other 
officers attending were E. Walter AlI- 
bachten, Detroit general agent, chair- 
man executive committee; Raymond F. 
Dufor, general agent at Washington, 
D. C., vice-president; E. A. Ellis, gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles, secretary- 
treasurer; H. Kenneth Cassidy, San 
Francisco general agent and chairman 
of the regiormal meetings; Jule B. Bau- 
mann, general agent, Houston, and 
newly elected trustee National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters; Hazen E. 
Exeter, general agent Salt Lake City; 
John L. Watts, general agent Chicago; 
Rex N. Rafferty, general agent St. 
Louis. 

A number of other general agents in- 
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cluding E. E. Henderson, general agent 
Chicago, attended. 


Campbell Clan Has 
Gathering at Little Rock 


With Vice-president S. T. Whatley 
as honor guest, the Gordon H. Camp- 
bell & Co. agency of Aetna Life at Lit- 
tle Rock held an important agency 
meeting of the Campbell clan. The 
meeting was preceded by a 2% week 
campaign for new business in honor of 
the birthday of Mr. Campbell and to 
qualify for attendance. A_ birthday 
bouquet was presented to Mr. Campbell 
at the opening session and one flower 
was provided for each application se- 
cured during the campaign. There was 
a morning and afternoon session, lunch- 
eon, reception at the home of Foster 
Vineyard and vice-president’s dinner. 
The banquet speakers were Mr. Whatley 
and Louie E. Throgmorton, general 
agent at Shreveport for Aetna Life. 








Higdon in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH.—At a confer- 
ence of Business Men’s Assurance 
agents here with Vice-President J. C. 
Higdon, policies revised to meet war- 
time needs were discussed. Special at- 
tention was devoted to a new war in- 
jury policy. Karl K. Krogue, Spokane 
manager, presided. 


TWO-DAY REGIONAL 
SALT LAKE CIT Y—Business Men’s 


Assurance held a two-day regional con- 
vention here for 40 agents from Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada and Montana. Walter 
M. Jones, manager, was in charge of 
arrangements. Speakers included Com- 
missioner Carlson, Vice-President J. C. 
Higdon and H. Progue, manager 
group department. Five salesmen quali- 
fied for war bonds given in lieu of the 
all star convention. 





Streeter Agents Confer 


ST. PAUL—The annual educational 
conference of the Streeter agency of 
Equitable Society here was attended by 
40 agents and their wives. A. M. Embry, 
Equitable general manager, Kansas City, 
participated in the conference which 
lasted three days. 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Taggart and Rutherford 
to Speak at Peoria 


Headliners in life insurance will ad- 
dress the Peoria (Ill.) “victory” sales 
congress Oct. 23-24, including two high 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Officials, James FE. Rutherford, 
newly-elected executive vice-president, 
and Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyo., who 
last week was elected president. 

Mr. Rutherford will have a prominent 
place on the program both days. He 
will speak at the managers’ division 
meeting Friday afternoon, Oct. 23, and: 
at the sales congress Saturday morning. 
Mr. Taggart will be the featured speaker 
at the general agents and managers din- 
ner Friday night, which members of 
the state association will attend. 

An attendance of more than 1,500 
persons is anticipated, according to J. M. 
Clark, general chairman. All sessions 
will be held at the Pere Marquette ho- 
tel. The event is sponsored by the Pe- 
oria Association of Life Underwriters. 

The sales congress will be on Satur- 
day, the general agents and managers 
meeting and the semi-annual meeting of 
the Illinois Association of Life Under- 
writers Friday. 


Tennessee Agents Group Praised 


The Jacksonville (Tenn.) Association 
of Life Underwriters was complimented 
by the Jackson “Sun” last week in an 
editorial for its outstanding job in push- 
ing the sale of war bonds. About 95 
business and industrial firms have been 
signed up for salary deduction, with 
practically all the employes agreeing to 
apply 10 percent of their earnings to 
purchase of the bonds. Some 2,000 em- 
ployes are affected. 
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St. Paul—F all activities will start next 
month with a luncheon meeting at which 
Earl Moore, Minnesota Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, will speak. 

Minneapolis—The Twin City Women 
Life Underwriters held a luncheon. 

Wichita, Kan.—Newell C. Day, Daven- 
port, Ia., general agent Equitable of 
Iowa, will speak Sept. 11. Meeting dates 
having been changed to the second and 
fourth Fridays instead of Saturdays. A 
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selected to succeed 
Secretary Leo R. Porter, Lincoln Na- 
tional, who was recently named assis- 
tant state administrator of the war bond 
and stamp campaign. Miss Irma Frizell, 
Lincoln National, the paid secretary is 
handling the work. Membership is now 
105, a decline of 11. Plans are already 
under way to launch a new membership 
campaign. 

Des Moines—The fall series of meet- 
ings will start at a dinner at the Des 
Moines Golf & Country Club, Sept. 11. 
All agents are invited to attend. Wil- 
liam Watson, John Hancock, the new 
president, will preside. Tom Collins of 
Kansas City, famous humorist, will talk. 

Dallas—A kick-off meeting Aug. 31 
will be addressed by Ward Phelps, con- 
sultant Sales Research Bureau. He will 
talk on “Once to Every Man.” J. L. 
Burke is program chairman. R. M. Bandy, 
Great National, arrangements chairman, 
and Cc. A. Fair, Travelers, attendance 
chairman. Directors will meet previous 
to the luncheon-meeting. 

The series of “know-how” sales forums 
was continued Wednesday with addresses 
by F. V. Gish, Volunteer State Life; J. 
H. Ardrey, Indianapolis Life, and V. D. 
Singleton, United Fidelity Life. They 
told what they were doing to get busi- 
ness. 

San Francisco and Oakland, Cal.—Ef- 
forts are being made to contact policy- 
explaining and seeking coopera- 
new revenue bill which is 
S. Senate finance commit- 


successor must be 





holders, 
tion on the 
before the U. 
tee. 

Chieago—The first meeting of the sea- 
son will be Sept. 29 when Dr. Preston 
Bradley, pastor of the Peoples Church, 
will be the speaker. G. T. Vermillion, 
Mutual Life, is chairman of the program 
committee. 

Jackson, Miss.—The association was 
host to about 300 at the August meet- 
ing, at which the principal speaker was 
R. G. LeTourneau, an outstanding indus- 
trialist and mechanical genius. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The annual outing was 
held at the Druid Hills Golf Club. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—New officers elected 
are: K. T. McCrary, Life & Casualty, 
president; C. B. Lynch, Pilot Life, vice- 
president; Frank Dedman, New England 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
are: C. C. Hunnicutt, National Life & 
Accident; Joe B. Long, Provident Mu- 
tual; W. L. Ambrose, Equitable Society; 
J. W. Pigford, Metropolitan; John Thorn- 
ton, Phoenix Mutual; R. W. Campbell, 
New York Life. 

Ralph Talley, Penn Mutual, is the na- 
tional committeeman of the Knoxville 
association, and Harry Watson, Con- 
necticut Mutual, is the state committee- 
man. 


Effect of War on 
Reinstatements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


policy, is obligated to restore the con- 
tract as originally written, no modifi- 
cation thereof may be made and no new 
conditions precedent to reinstatement 
may be imposed. 

However, if the company is justified 
in refusing reinstatement in the first 
instance, then it may reinstate upon 
such terms and conditions, including the 
insertion of a war clause, as may be 
agreed upon by it and insured. 

In determining whether or not evi- 
dence of insurability is “satisfactory to 
the company” the company must act 
reasonably and in good faith and cannot 
refuse reinstatement arbitrarily, cap- 
riciously, or fraudulently, he said. 

Under the later and better reasoned 
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Millard Orr New C.L.U. 
Head in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia C.L.U. chapter has 
elected new officers: President is Mil- 
lard R. Orr, Massachusetts Mutual; 
vice-president, Alice E. Roche, Provi- 





MILLARD R. ORR 


dent Mutual; secretary, Cleo C. West, 
Prudential; treasurer, W. Cheston 
Stokes, Jr., State Mutual; historian, 
S. B. Campion Wood, Travelers. 

Directors are: H. Sheridan Baketel, 
Jr., Union Central; Aaron C. F. Fink- 
biner, Northwestern Mutual; Jordan 
Gauthier, Reliance Life; Frank J. 
Campell, Jr., Prudential; Runcie L. 
Tatnall, Penn Mutual. 


Williams in St. Paul 

ST. PAUL—John P. Williams, edu- 
cational director American College of 
Life Underwriters, was guest at a lunch- 
eon of the St. Paul C.L.U. chapter. The 
St. Paul chapter will sponsor a program 
arly in November for St. Paul Life 
Underwriters Associations with Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago, speak- 
ing on stock retirement plans. 


cases the word “insurability’” compre- 
hends more than the condition of the 
insured’s health and embraces all fac- 
tors reasonably calculated to affect the 
risk or hazard assumed. 

As to whether or not the fact that 
an applicant for reinstatement has 
changed his occupation from a peace- 
time calling to service in the military 
or naval forces, or is liable to make 
such change, may be considered in de- 
termining his insurability, is a question 
which the courts have yet to determine. 
If and when the question is properly 
presented to the courts, he said, it 
would certainly seem that, in logic and 
reason, they should hold that the war 
hazard affects insurability. 

It is consensus of informed civil and 
military opinion that the present strug- 
gle will be long and sanguinary, and 
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that it may be safely assumed that the 
great majority of persons with lapsed 
policies entering the service will de- 
sire to reinstate them. So if “good 
health” is the only thing to determine 
“insurability’ there is certain to be 
widespread adverse selection against the 
companies and their other policyhold- 
ers. Increased mortality among such 
reinstated policyholders due to the war 
hazard was not anticipated when the 
policy was originally issued in times of 
peace. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 








Where a company stipulates the cir- 
cumstances under which it shall be 
liable for disability and double indem- 
nity benefits, and by appropriate langu- 
age earmarks the military or naval 
hazard in time of war as a risk not 
assumed but excepted, the company, it 
seems, may continue to accept the dis- 
ability and double indemnity premiums 
during the time the insured is in such 
service, without undue exposure to 
liability for such benefits, even though 
during such period the insured is with- 
out protection, Mr. Burcham said. 

Such an exclusion is not one for for- 
feiture, but one for exemption from 
liability, he said. He also pointed out 
that the insured, realizing that he can- 
not collect under these benefits while 
in service during war, may wish to con- 
tinue to pay extra premiums so _ that 
the benefits will be automatically re- 
stored to the policy without evidence of 
insurability upon discharge. The mere 
acceptance by the company of the pre- 
miums for such benefits, even with its 
knowledge of the fact that the insured 
is in the armed forces, should not con- 
stitute a waiver of the exclusion, Mr. 
Burcham contended. 

If the hazard of military or naval 
service in disability or double indemnity 
provisions is made an excluded risk, 
which appears to be the case in a ma- 
jority of outstanding policies, the com- 
pany may continue to receive premiums 


for such benefits, with or without 
knowledge that the insured is in the 


armed forces, without undue exposure 
to liability for such benefits during such 
period. 


Danger in Accepting Premiums 


With acceptance of premiums for 
disability or double indemnity benefits 
which provide for termination or sus- 
pension while the insured is in the 
armed forces, Mr. Burcham pointed out, 
there is a danger that if premiums for 
such benefits are accepted after the sus- 
pension is supposed to run, the act of 
accepting such premiums may be con- 
strued as a waiver by the company of 
such exclusion provisions. 

In preparing the paper, Mr. Burcham 
and Mr. McHaney analyzed war re- 
strictions in the disability and double 
indemnity provisions of policies issued 
by 36 leading companies. Waiver of 
premium disability supplements of 21 of 
the companies contained exclusion pro- 
visions such as: “Risk not assumed— 
the company will pay no disability bene- 
fits and waived no premiums * * * if 
disability shall result from military or 
naval service in time of war.’ The 
double indemnity provision of 29 of the 
companies also contained an exclusion 
against the payment of this benefit if 
death should result directly or indi- 
rectly, wholly or partly, from military 
or naval service in time of war. Eight 
companies provide for termination of 
the disability provision upon insured’s 
entering military or naval service in 
time of war, with a premium refund 
provision, and two companies provided 
for such termination of disability bene- 
fit under the same circumstances but 
without any specific provision for re- 
fund of the extra premium for that 
benefit. Four companies provide for 
such termination of the double indem- 
nity benefit with a refund of the extra 
premium, and one company for its 
termination but without mention of pre- 
mium refund. 

The disability clauses of five of the 


companies are suspension clauses with 
premium refund during the suspension 
period, and two companies require sus- 
pension of the double indemnity clause 
with a refund of premium. 

It is apparent, Mr. Burcham said, 
that a substantial majority exclude or 
exempt the military and naval hazards 
from such benefits without premium re- 
fund. A smaller number of companies 
require the termination of such provi- 
sions in the event of military or naval 
service, for the most part with premium 
refund, while only a relative few require 
suspension of the benefits while insured 
is in armed forces, with in most in- 
stances a provision for premium refund. 

The majority of companies apparently 
have definitely attempted to treat the 
war hazard as a disability and double 
indemnity risk not assumed. They 
elected to make the risk an exception 
to coverage and on a parity with other 
exceptions such as self inflicted injury, 
travel or flight in aircraft, violation of 
the law, etc., with no provision for 
premium refund. 


New President of State 
Mutual Life Takes Office 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
whose welfare they take a very genuine 
interest. 

“We are dedicated to a common task 
—we are associated with a great institu- 
tion. The stability, the integrity and the 
importance of the State Mutual Life are 
established. We have inherited a great 
tradition.” 

Mr. White paid tribute to Mr. Bul- 


lock’s leadership during the past 15 
years. 
Mr. Bullock’s retirement coincides 


with his 70th birthday. It was during 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


his term as president that the company 
retirement rules were set up. Mr. Bul- 
lock has been with State Mutual 40 
years. He started as a solicitor and as 
a director, becoming counsel in 1905 and 
general counsel in 1907. In 1921, Mr. 
Bullock was made vice-president and 
general counsel, succeeding to the presi- 
dency six years later. 


Long Active in Life Insurance 


The son of State Mutual's fifth presi- 
dent and a grandson of its third, Mr. 
Bullock has long been active in life in- 
surance affairs. He was chairman of 
the annual convention of the Life Presi- 
dents Association in 1928. 

Mr. White has been president of the 
Worcester County Trust Co since 1935. 
Mr. White attended Williams College 
until 1917, when he went into the navy, 
later being commissioned an_ ensign. 
After the war he returned to Williams. 
Mr. White graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1922, and was in active 
law practice until 1935 when he_ be- 
came president of the bank. 
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North Star Retitled: 
Officers Continue 


The title of North Star Benefit of 
Moline, Ill., was changed to North Star 
Life Insurance Society at the convention 
held at the head office. A war clause 
was adopted and the officers reelected. 

Frank L. Swanstrom of Rockford, 
Ill. continues as president; the Rev. 
Knute Erickson, Rock Island, Ill. as 
vice-president. O. R. Christofferson, 
Moline, had his title changed from chief 
recorder-treasurer to secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. Paul R. Linden, Moline, remains 
medical director. 

B. H. Wood and Cyrus Churchill were 
elected executive directors and B. 
Ackerson, Princeton; Vaughn V. Moore, 
who is in charge of field work, and Emil 
Berglund, Minneapolis, were named di- 
rectors. 

B. O. Johnson, vice-president Swed- 
ish-American bank, Rockford, was ap- 
pointed auditing committee chairman. 
Full Coverage in U. S. 

The war clause adopted gives full 
coverage even for death in military or 
naval service while serving the United 
States government within the continen- 
tal limits of the United States. All new 
issues will contain this clause, for which 
an extra premium of $3.50 per thousand 
will be charged. All the society’s cer- 
tificates contain a war clause. 

President Swanstrom presided and 
extended greetings. Mr. Christofferson 
introduced officers. Delegates inspected 
the home office. There was a banquet 
the first night at which Dr. Conrad Ber- 
gendoff, president of Augustana col- 
lege, spoke, declaring after the war is 
ended the United States must take the 
lead in developing a keener social. con- 
sciousness and deeper sympathy with 
peoples of other countries. 

Foster F. Farrell, manager National 
Fraternal Congress, and E. L. Barnes. 
supervisor fraternal division Illinois in- 
surance department, gave talks. 

The second afternoon there was a 
luncheon and a trip to the watch tower 
in Blackhawk state park Rock Island. 


President Swanstrom Reports 


President Swanstrom in his annual 
report noted the society has gained 
$44,964 in assets since 1938 and has set 
aside $201,398 as contingency reserve 
for payment of old age benefits. Sur- 
plus is $157,295, and solvency ratio 114.3 
percent. 

North Star Benefit has paid total 
benefits since it was organized in 1899 
of $2,283,065. The board in the last year 
acted upon 1,286 old age benefit claims 
aggregating $129, 624 and paid 299 death 
claims totaling $221,746. 

Secretary-treasurer Christofferson pre- 
sented the financial statement. 





Officers Must Repay Funds 


BOSTON—Three officers and an em- 
ployee of New England Order of Pro- 
tection must pay about $2,100 into the 
mortuary fund, the fullbench of the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
held in a ruling that mortuary funds 
may not be used to pay salaries or ex- 
penses of officers. 





Mrs. Margaret M. Konchina, Royal 
Neighbors, has been awarded the Fra- 
ternal Insurance Counsellor’s degree by 
the Fraternal Field Managers Ass’n, 


Program of Field 
Managers Given 


A. J. McAndless, president of the 
American Life Convention and of Lin- 
coln National Life, is scheduled to ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the Frater- 
nal Field Managers Association Sept. 28 
in the Morrison hotel, Chicago. Thomas 
R. Heaney, president of National Fra- 
ternal Congress and high secretary of 
Catholic Order of yay will ex- 
tend greetings from the N. Be 

This association is ot or- 
ganized but is affiliated with the N. F. C. 
John E. Little, field director and actuary 
of Maccabees, is president; C. D. De 
Barry, general sales director of C. O. F., 
is vice-president and John C. Phillips, 
general organizer of Modern Woodmen, 
is secretary-treasurer. The Chicago ses- 
sion will be open to all persons inter- 
ested in faternal field work. The com- 
plete program is: 

Morning Session—10 a. m. 


Singing and pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. 

Greetings from National Fraternal 
Congress, Thomas R. Heaney, N. F. C. 
president. 

Welcome, Norton J. Williams, vice- 
president N. F. C. and president Equi- 
table Reserve. 

“Your Fraternal Field Managers’ 
sociation,” President John E. Little. 

“Field Work in a Woman’s Society,” 
Mrs. Ethel M. Hayford, Michigan Field 
director Woman’s Benefit. 


AS- 


Afternoon Session—2 p. m. 


Address, A. J. McAndless, A. L. C. pres- 
ident. 

“Answering Objections Under War 
Time Conditions,” Frank B. Mallett, field 
manager Protected Home Circle. 

“Today’s Opportunities of the Fra- 
ternal Field Worker,” Bradley C. Marks, 
grand master workman A. O. U. W. of 
North Dakota. 

Adjournment. 

Business Session and election. 

Meeting of executive committee. 





Speaks to Manitowoc Kiwanis 


James D. Reeder, actuary for the Aid 
Association for Lutherans in Appleton, 
Wis., recently gave a talk before the Ki- 
wanis club of Manitowoc, Wis., in which 
he stressed that life company invest- 
ments are a strong factor in steadying 
the economic structure of this country. 





Group Weighs 
War Issues 
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not be feasible, because of the differ- 
ence in established tax practices. How- 
ever, the committee got in touch with 
Commissioner Williams of Mississippi, 
president National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, and now is 
cooperating with Commissioner Fraizer 
of Nebraska, chairman of the commis- 
sioners’ committee on this subject. 


To Annotate War Risk Covers 


The insurance section adopted a reso- 
lution directing the Chairman to appoint 
a committee to compile and annotate 
the present war insurance coverages and 
such decisions and interpretations as are 
available. G. E. Beechwood, Philadel- 
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phia, chairman marine insurance law 
committee, made the proposal. While 
marine insurance will probably be first 
in the committee’s mind, the motion ex- 
tends to all lines and the committee may 
take in a broader field. 

Insurance Commissioner Berry of 
Michigan and Mayor Jeffries of Detroit 
welcomed the insurance section. Mayor 
Jeffries was very much at home among 
insurance attorneys, having been general 
counsel for Maccabees. Mr. Berry 
pointed out that eight Canadian life in- 
surance companies have entered the 
United States through Michigan. 


Evening of Conviviality 


More than 300 attended the banquet 
and dance. Following the established 
custom there were no speeches and no 
speakers table, a floor show providing 
a popular substitute. 

Ten Michigan companies were hosts 
at a cocktail party preceding the din- 
ner. They were: Standard Accident, 
Michigan Life, Wolverine, Auto Own- 
ers, Michigan Mutual Liability, Pre- 
ferred Auto, Michigan Millers Mutual, 
Citizens Mutual Auto, Detroit Auto 
Club Inter-Insurance Exchange and 
Michigan Hospital Service. 

George Cooper, Michigan Mutual 
Liability, was in charge of the dinner 
and Howell Van Auben, Detroit, was 
general chairman of convention §ar- 
rangements. 

There was little talk of the location 
of the next meeting, most people doubt- 
ing that the American Bar Association 
will meet in 1943. 

The health and accident committee 
has completed its annotation of clauses 


in the standard policies and mimeo- 
graphed copies were distributed to 
those attending the & H. round 


table. They will also be sent by mail 
to members of the section. 


R. Leighton Foster Attends 


R. Leighton Foster, Toronto, general 
counsel Canadian Life Insurance Offic- 
ers Association, formerly Ontario in- 
surance superintendent, was an _ inter- 
ested visitor and contributed remarks 
at several sessions. Mr. Foster had 
attended the American Bar Association 
meeting at Los Angeles a few years 
ago and was instrumental in organiz- 
ing an insurance section in the Canadian 
Bar Association. 

Despite the general falling off in at- 
tendance, caused largely by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association making no effort 
to encourage members to attend the 
convention, the hall was comfortably 
filled during both the general sessions 
of the insurance section. The group 
round tables varied considerably, the 


Automobile session Tuesday morning 
drawing the largest turnout, with the 
casualty discussion Tuesday afternoon 


a close second. 





T. H. Johnson, assistant secretary, and 
John McCook, field supervisor, both of 
the group department of the Aetna Life, 
are in Los Angeles conferring with the 
Wilmer M. Hammond general agency. 
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Reports On Life 
Sales Distribution 
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and women engaged in some type of 
manufacturing. By type of job the 
buyers classify themselves as follows: 


ae” mx Percent 
of 


anees Volume 
Skilled and unskilled la- 

bor (nonagricultural)... 38 29 
Cierical office workers.... 14 9 
Students and housewives. 14 8 
Semiexecutive and semi- 

Po) ere eee 10 14 
Executives and proprietors 8 20 
Salesmen and sales clerks 7 7 
Farmers and farm hands. 5 5 
Profeestomale ...ccccceces 3 7 
BRUNER TOSCO: onic ccc dcccss 1 1 

100 100 

The white collar group taken to- 


gether accounts for 42 percent of the 
sales and 57 percent of the volume. 
Incomes of Industrial Buyers 

With the current interest concerning 
industrial workers as a market, the in- 
come level of the manufacturing and 
mine employes, and skilled labor (rep- 
resenting 30 percent of the buyers) is 
significant: 25 percent have incomes of 
less than $1,500; 67 percent have in- 
comes from $1,500 to $3,000; 8 percent 
have incomes of $3,000 and over. This 
compares favorably with the clerical 
office worker market where 58 percent 
of the buyers have incomes under 
$1,500. At the other end of the scale 
67 percent of the executive buyers and 
63 percent of the professional buyers 
have incomes of $3,000 or more. 

The weekly premium agent sells 71 
percent by volume to persons with in- 
comes under $2,500 as compared to 40 
percent for the ordinary agent. Simi- 
larly the ordinary agent sells 33 per- 
cent of his volume to those with $5,000 
or higher incomes compared with 6 per- 
cent for the weekly premium agent. 
Considering industrial workers only, 80 
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percent of the volume sold by weekly 
premium agents is to those with in- 
comes under $2,500. Ordinary agents 
sell 68 percent to that group. 


Analyzes the Business Sold 


In general the higher the income the 
more the buyer concentrates on the low 
premium forms. This is true for sales 
by both ordinary and weekly premium 
agents. Conversely, endowment and 
limited payment policies increase with 
lower incomes. The one exception to 
this generalization is retirement income, 
which may indicate sales to the higher 
income groups as part of a planned 
program. For persons with incomes 
below $1,000, limited payment and en- 
dowment plans account for 75 percent 
of the sales. 

Very close to half the sales were for 
an even $1,000. Ordinary agents made 
39 percent of their sales for this amount 
and weekly premium agents 57 percent. 
The 25 percent of the policies which 
were for $3,000 or more represent 
nearly two thirds of the volume. 

“The 1942 Buyer” concludes with a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the juvenile 
buyer, including the characteristics of 
the premium payor, who is usually a 
parent. Juvenile sales (age 0-14) con- 
stituted 15 percent of all sales and 7 
percent of the volume. Together with 
women these two markets accounted 
for 37 percent of all sales and 18 per- 
cent of the volume. No longer can the 
insurance industry consider men as con- 
stituting the bulk of the market—not 
with well over a third of current sales 
being made to women and children. 





Boomerang Problems 
Into Successful Action 
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working at the highest wages they have 
ever earned. Thousands more who were 
unemployed, or partially so, for years are 
commanding incomes above the average 
of department heads in non-defense busi- 
nesses. New railroad employes, ship- 
yard and airplane workers, government 
construction workers, and many others 
who would have been glad to get a joba 
year ago paying $150 a month, today are 
making that much in 10 days. 

One of our agents has given me a par- 
ticularly apt definition of a defense- 
worker-prospect: 

“Anybody employed directly or indi- 
rectly in a defense industry who is mak- 
ing more money than he or she made 
before or would be making if it were not 
for the war.” 

The wise agent is the one who seeks 
out these persons who are making more 
money because of the war. This is an 
individual community proposition. No 
blanket rules can be laid down. 


Working in Defense Industries 


(3) We know that in most defense 
plants you cannot solicit men on the job. 
Thus it is important for the agent who 
wants to solve problem No. 3 to find new 
ways and times of making his contacts. 
Many successful men are using the tele- 
phone more now than ever before. 
Others are making their contacts at the 
defense plants during the luncheon 
period. Still others are arranging for 
appointments through the housewives. 
Development of “compact centers of in- 
fluence” are proving highly profitable, 
with the foreman or other leader of a 
particular group as the first prospect and 
client. I know of several agents and 
agencies the major portion of whose cli- 
entele has been established since last 
December. 

We, and practically all companies, 
have many men, in fact whole agencies, 
who are doing better than in the same 
period for many years. They have 
clearly analyzed their field and have 
gone into action immediately. To keep 
from “bogging down” or to get out of 
the “bog” requires thinking, a clear an- 
alysis of the situation today and what is 
ahead, and then action on a definite plan 
in a positive manner. Positive thinking 
and action lead to success. 
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INSURANCE MEN CALLED TO SERVICE 





Charles C. Robinson, editor of the 
“Insurance Salesman” of Indianapolis, 
has been commissioned as a captain in 
the army air force. He leaves Monday 
for Miami for a six weeks course and 
then is scheduled to report at the air 
force tactical school in Washington. 

Clarence Boettcher, agent of Con- 
necticut General in the Chicago office, 
is in the army. He is located at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Mr. Boettcher has 
been in the insurance business for about 
15 years, the last six with Connecticut 
General. Before joining Connecticut 
he was with Travelers in Milwaukee. 

C. T. Kingston, assistant manager 
and a leading producer for the _ 
cago branch of Connecticut General, i 
now a second lieutenant in the eins 
air force at the intelligence school at 
Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. Kingston has 
been with Connecticut General for 
about 10 years, first in the claims de- 
partment and later in the Chicago office. 
He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
where he was an all-state quarterback 
on the football team and coxwain of 
the crew. 

Robert L. Mayer, special agent of 
Northwestern Mutual in Cincinnati for 
12 years, has been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the army air corps. 

Edgar L. Walker, Lamar Life agent 
in Louisiana- Mississippi during the 
summer, when not coaching at Prince- 
ton University, has been commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the army air corps 
and ordered to Miami Beach, Fla. 
Coach Walker was writing life insur- 
ance in Louisiana when notified of his 
commission and ordered to active duty. 
He played in two Rose Bowl games as 
a member of the Leland Stanford foot- 
ball team. He has coached at Iowa, 
Stanford, Columbia, Princeton and the 
University of Mississippi. 

Robert E. Meyers of the Charles But- 
ler agency of Fidelity Mutual in Chicago 
is an ensign in the naval air corps train- 
ing school at the University of Iowa. 

Robert F. Benjamin, group superin- 
tendent of Occidental Life of California, 
has been commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the marine corps reserve. 

Gilbert W. Embury, assistant super- 
visor in the actuarial department of 
Northwestern Mutual Life until Octo- 
ber, 1940, when the Wisconsin national 
guard was mustered into federal service, 
was mentioned in dispatches as one of 
the U. S. army officers who took part 
in planning and executing the Com- 
mando raids in Dieppe, France. Capt. 
Embury was in command of a military 
police unit which made up the. first 
group of American soldiers to arrive in 
London. He has been serving as ad- 
jutant to Brig. Gen. L. K. Truscott at 
the combined operating headquarters in 
London. 

Lloyd Hammerbeck, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, president of Akron, O. Life 
Underwriters Insurance Association, 
has joined the newly organized army 
engineers amphibian command, with 
the classification of specialist and the 
rank of boatswain. He is now at Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, O., awaiting assign- 
ment. Mr. Hammerbeck served with 
the merchant marine during the first 
war. 

Walter J. Leonard, Manhattan, Kan., 
manager General American Life, and 
new president of the Kansas Life Un- 
derwriters Association, has gone into 
the army at Ft. Leavenworth. Vice- 
president John S. Kerns, Pittsburgh, 
met Mr. Leonard in Kansas City to dis- 
cuss future plans of the Kansas associa- 
tion and has promised an announcement 
soon. 

Rex Wyon, a personal producer in the 
R. G. Engelsman agency of Penn Mu- 
tual, New York, has been commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the army “Rangers” 
group and will be stationed at Camp 
Edwards, Mass. 

Leslie Fortune, supervisor and a lead- 
ing producer in the F. W. Holland 


agency of Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Memphis, has left for training in Bos- 
ton for the navy. He received the rank 
of lieutenant. 

Lyman C. Baldwin, superintendent of 
agencies of Security Life & Accident, 
who enlisted in the army early in May, 
has been designated for officers’ training 
school, and is scheduled to report at 
Oglethorpe, Ga., Aug. 29, to begin his 
training. Mr. Baldwin has completed 
his basic training in the military police 
training battalion at Fort Riley, Kan. 

Francis D. Brosnan, assistant agency 
manager of the Indianapolis Life, has 
received a commission as_ lieutenant 
senior grade in the navy and is to report 
immediately to the Great Lakes naval 
training station. He was a second lieu- 
tenant of infantry in the first war. He 
has been with Indianapolis Life 17 years 
and has been in charge of downtown 
agencies in Indianapolis. 

Francis P. Sears, Jr., son of President 
Sears of the Columbian National Life, 
has graduated from the officers candi- 
date school at Fort Sill, Okla., and has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the field artillery. Mr. Sears is a 
Harvard man and enlisted in 1940. He 
is now at home in Boston on a fur- 
lough. 

Captain Alfred Montsalvatge, former 
district agent for Mutual Life of New 
York at Augusta, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to a major in the army. 

Harry V. Montgomery, assistant gen- 
eral agent of Aetna Life in San Fran- 
cisco, has left for Miami, where he will 
undergo six weeks’ training with the 
army air forces after which he will be 
at the air base at Santa Anna, Cal. Mr. 
Montgomery will enter the armed forces 
with the rank of captain, the same as 
that with which he served during World 
War I. 

Mr. Montgomery went to San Fran- 
cisco several years ago as manager of 
the General American Life, later being 
general agent for State Mutual Life. 
He joined Aetna Life as assistant gen- 
eral agent early this year. During his 
absence, his duties will be carried on by 
J. M. Mitchell, also an assistant gen- 
eral agent. 

Three group service department rep- 
resentatives of General American Life 
have been promoted in the armed forces. 
K. B. Bernhardt was promoted to en- 
sign in the navy and assigned to per- 
sonnel work at a naval station in Ha- 
waii. W. R. Alderson becomes corporal 
in the army “ the eastern seaboard. 
Ensign A. W. Evans now is an assist- 
ant battalion commander at the naval 
reserve midshipman school at North- 
western University, Chicago, with execu- 
tive duties. 

Lieut. Dinwiddie Lampton, Jr., for- 
mer vice-president ‘American Life & 
Accident, has been transferred from Ft. 
Knox, Ky., to Ft. Washington, Md., 
where he enters the adjutant general’s 
school for an eight-week course in clas- 
sification. 

Col. George M. Chescheir, Louisville, 
general agent New England Mutual 
Life prior to entering active army serv- 
ice nearly two years ago, is attending 
the field officers course at Ft. Sill, 
Okla. Now a member of the 38th 
“Cyclone” division artillery staff, 
Colonel Chescheir was formerly com- 
manding officer of the 138th field artil- 
lery which was broken up and redis- 
tributed. 

George LaFray, who has been in 
charge of midwestern agencies at the 
home office of Northern Life of Seattle, 
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Metropolitan Now Has 
1,821 Men in Service 


Metropolitan Life in a simple cere- 
mony changed its service flag this 
month, showing that 1,821 of its em- 
ployes have entered the armed services 
of the United States and Canada as of 
Aug. 10. Chairman Frederick H. Ecker, 
participated in the ceremony with some 
of the inductees who have received no- 
tice to report for service by their draft 
boards. William Lynch, a former Met- 
ropolitan employe, now in the service 
and a member of the cast of “This Is 
The Army” assisted Mr. Ecker. The 
service flag hangs in the arcade of the 
Metropolitan home office. In addition 
to the figures of the number in service, 
the flag also carries gold stars, symbol- 
izing the five Metropolitan men who 
have died while in war service. 

Of the total 983 are from the home 
office in New York, 63 from the head 
office in San Francisco, and 601 from 
the field force in the United States. In 
Canada a total of 174 were in service, 
77 from the head office in Ottawa, and 
97 from the Canadian field force. 

An average of approximately 200 Met- 
ropolitan employes are being called each 
month for war service and the numbers 
on the service flag are changed weekly. 








has been commissioned a major in the 
army and is stationed at Seattle. The 
midwestern work will now be handled 
by George Overton. 

Walter H. Huehl, actuary Indianap- 
olis Life, now is in the army as a cap- 
tain, stationed in Ireland. He is doing 
actuarial work and making various 
types of studies for the army. Captain 
Huehl was granted leave of absence 
and for duration his duties have been 
absorbed by the rest of the actuarial 
staff. 

Jerome Siegel, assistant Brooklyn 
manager Prudential and former presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn and the New York 
City Life Supervisors Associations, is 
leaving to join the army. He was given 
a luncheon by friends and associates 
this week. 

D. K. Elliott and Monte Harrington, 
agents in the Hays & Bradstreet gen- 
eral agency of New England Mutual 
Life in Los Angeles, have been com- 
missioned lieutenants in the navy and 
have left for Quonset Point, R. I. 

Paul F. Trieb, C. O. Falkenhainer 
agency of Bankers Life of Iowa, New 
York, has entered the army and is a 
member of Company C, 39th Infantry 
Training Battalion, Camp Croft, S. C. 

A number of the members of the 
T. M. Riehle agency of the Equitable 
Society, New York, have entered the 
armed forces as follows: G. M. Lavay 
and J. B. Ward, army aviation; N. P. 
Butler, naval aviation; R. A. Spier, 
navy, and R. E. White and D. M. 
Rosenbaumn, army. 


Franklin Life Golf Tournament 


Started in 1918, the 24-year-old golf 
tournament of home office men of 
Franklin Life is again being played. The 
tournament offers a cup which can be 
won only by leadership in three years. 
The three cups which have been awarded 
have all gone to Vice-president Henry 
Abels. 
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Use of Telephone for Sales 
Work Saves Much Time 





When a life agent’s time is worth at 
least $3 or $4 per personal call, it does 
not pay him to skimp on the use of the 
telephone which can conserve much of 
his valuable time. Perhaps many agents 
sharply limit the use of the telephone be- 
cause in most agencies they are billed 
for it at so much per call, usually about 
4 cents. 

A telephone is not merely a means of 
saving time to be used in more profitable 
personal interviews, but it is a positive 
selling medium whose great possibilities 
have been fully realized by stock and 
bond houses and many other types of 
businesses. The outstanding life agents 
of the country also long have recognized 
the great usefulness of the telephone in 
selling, and many of them have devel- 
oped a telephone technique which per- 
mits them to do much of the preliminary 
work quickly in their offices and so pave 
the way that when they finally go to see 
a man for the first time they are ready 
to close him. 


Wright’s Method Successful 


Thus Harry T. Wright, associate man- 
ager of the Woody agency of Equitable 
Society at Chicago, past president of the 
National Associa- 
tion of Life Under- 
writers and Life 
member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round 
Table, who has 


produced at _ least 
$1,000,000 paid 
business annually 


for about 20 years, 
regularly calls up 
strangers to whom 
he has_ introduc- 
tions from clients, 
friends, or other 
centers of influence 


and with little 
trouble generally 
makes _ arrange- 


ments on the first 
or second _ tele- 
phone call for the 


man to have a garry T. Wright 
medical examina- 
tion. He successfully makes this re- 


quest as a prerequisite to an interview 
in which he and the man can get down 
to cases. He points out they would be 
wasting time to talk about contracts if 
the man because of medical deficiency 
could not get them. 

The telephone is mightily useful as a 
time saver in contacting persons a con- 
siderable distance away when much of 
the agent’s time otherwise would be 
taken in traveling to see the other man 
with a possibility he would be out and 
an entire morning might be wasted. 
Ordinarily authorities agree it is not ad- 
visable to give a man warning in ad- 
vance that the agent is going to call. 
This should be done only when some 
basis of understanding has been reached 
and the agent knows the prospect is in- 
terested, when a time and place for an 
interview can be discussed. 


How to Reach a “Suspect” 


However if the prospect is, say, only 
as yet a “suspect,” the agent may call 
his office and inform the secretary or 
clerk who answers the telephone that he 
had planned to see Mr. Jones about busi- 
ness and never having met him preferred 
to speak to him in person rather than 
over the telephone; that he was just call- 
ing to make sure he would not miss him. 
The agent thus can make virtually an 
appointment with the secretary for a 
definite time in morning or afternoon 





and in this way practically guarantee 
that his time will not be lost when he 
makes the call. 

After this first interview, when as a 
rule only information about the man has 
been secured, the agent again can save 
time by calling on the telephone and 
asking the prospect to grant a definite 
time for a brief interview. The agent 
by telephone usually can pin the man 
down to an appointment either today, to- 
morrow or the next day. If the appoint- 
ment is more than three days ahead it is 
felt to be safer to call again before going 
out, in order to make sure the matter has 
not slipped the prospect’s mind and he 
will be in. In such a case the agent has 
saved a great deal of time and moreover 
has saved himself the irritation of mak- 
ing a worthless call which is bound to 
have effect on his mental attitude if it 
is too often repeated. 


Telephone for Pre-approach 


Where the agent uses direct mail mat- 
ter for pre-approach it is considered ad- 
visable by many authorities not to trust 
entirely to his preliminary warming up 
by letter but to give the man a ring, re- 
mind him of having sent a letter and 
offer a valuable idea without mentioning 
it too clearly. Again the appointment 
for a definite time and place can be made 
by telephone. 

Of course personal friends are particu- 
larly susceptible to the telephone tech- 
nique. In such a case the agent can call 
nominally to renew the friendship and 
then ask the friend to forget that he is 
in the life insurance business, saying that 
he has a valuable idea about life insur- 
ance that may mean a lot of money to 
the man and his family and he would 
like to talk it over. An appointment can 
be secured a large proportion of the time 
with such an approach to a friend. 

In the interview with the friend after 
the appointment has been made by tele- 
phone it pays to get down to cases im- 
mediately and not trade upon the friend- 
ship. The agent, as with other prospects, 
can develop the friend’s needs that are 
unfilled, get him to face the facts and 
then give him the ideas which will cause 
him to act. 





USEFUL TOOL 





The telephone is perhaps the agent’s 
most useful and effective tool. Gener- 
ally it is much easier to reach a man by 
telephone than it is in person. If the 
agent merely asks to talk to Mr. Blank, 
even in business offices where Mr. Blank 
is protected by a phalanx of secretaries 
and human watch dogs, it is quite gen- 
eral for the call to be put through with- 
out question. This depends very largely 
upon the tone of voice used, briskness of 
delivery of the message and perhaps a 
slight peremptory edge in the voice. 

Switchboard operators and secretaries 
are only human and if the agent by his 
manner of address shows complete con- 
fidence and the assumption that he is en- 
titled to talk to the man, he has won 
most of the battle. Switchboard operat- 
ors and secretaries even if they stopped 
to think would hesitate to offend for fear 
the agent was a personal friend of their 
employer. 

The telephone probably is especially 
helpful to newer agents who still have a 
fear complex, because they usually can 
talk naturally and be themselves when 
they are not in the actual presence of the 
prospect. Thus by using the telephone 
under some system of calling up on a 


qualified list, they build up confidence in 
their ability to make the presentation. 
They also learn to say what they have to 
say briefly and to the point because they 
can hold the attention of the man just 
so long on the telephone and he can end 
the interview instantaneously merely by 
hanging up the receiver. This is a chal- 
lenge to the inventiveness and adaptabil- 
ity of the agent to meet circumstances as 
they arise. 

It is considered wise to use an ex- 
tremely low pressure approach on the 
telephone. The agent should talk in a 
friendly manner, very slowly and clearly. 
There should be no confusion or back- 
ground of noise at this end of the con- 
versation. 


NIGHT CANVASSING 


Some agents use the telephone with 
extreme effectiveness at night. It is es- 
pecially useful in reaching men who are 
difficult to contact personally or by tele- 
phone during the daytime and again can 
be used as a means of securing an ap- 
pointment at the home. Probably the 
people in smaller towns and rural areas 
can use the telephone more effectively 
for this purpose as they are accustomed 
to carrying on much of their intercourse 
and negotiations over the telephone be- 
cause of the distances involved. Then, 
too, people in rural areas have little time 
during the work day to transact business 
and their home is their business office. 
People in the city shy away from both- 
ering others much at night. Many do 
not like to have people drop in unan- 
nounced. It is a psychological slant of 
the big city life. When 5 o’clock comes 
the people of the metropolis scatter. 
They want to have diversions and not be 
bothered much by acquaintances and 
friends. However, agents will find that 
telephone calls to the home are usually 
well received and especially if they em- 
ploy a reference from a center of influ- 
ence they will have opportunity for an 
interview in the home when the wife can 
be present and there will be a better 
chance of making a sale. 








Qualifying Direct-mail Non-repliers 


Possibly a very infrequent use of the 
telephone is to qualify the persons who 
do not reply to a direct mail program of- 
fering a pamphlet, notebook or what-not 
for those who reply. Many companies 
have such mailings, and their agents 
generally follow up the repliers assidu- 
ously because they seem to have typed 
themselves as generally more interested 
in life insurance than the non-repliers. 
Experts know this is not the fact, how- 
ever. Experience in following up non- 
repliers shows they are quite as good 
prospects as those who reply, perhaps on 
the whole a little better. Many of those 
who reply are merely curious. Some 
may be the kind that wants something 
for nothing. 

Unless the company and the general 
agent or manager continually hammers 
at it, the agents will not follow-up the 
non-replies on these lists. One reason 
generally is that the non-replies are in 
the great majority and a large number of 
personal calls by the agent is demanded 
which seems rather out of proportion to 
the profits that could be derived. Prob- 
ably many more agents would follow up 
these non-repliers if they would use the 
telephone, for in a half hour they can run 
down a list and by the responses deter- 
mine those whom it would pay to fol- 
low up further. 


Three Classifications Are Noted 


Non-repliers are found to fall generally 
in three classifications. They either are 
really interested in knowing more about 
the plan set forth in the direct mail let- 
ter although they are the type which 
does not like to respond by reply card, 


Doctors Are Good Prospects 
for High Premium Policies 


An agent who has been increasing his 


production this year said the other day 


that he is finding plenty of good life in- 
surance prospects. 

One of the best sources of business, 
he said, is the doctor over 45, who is 
not subject to call by the armed serv- 
ices. Such doctors will make money in 
the next three to six years, more than 
they have made in a decade, and perhaps 
more than they have ever made before. 
They are good prospects for high pre- 
mium insurance that will permit cash 
values to apply on paid up insurance. 
Thus if hard times come the doctor can 
remove the pressure by taking paid up 
insurance or by taking the cash values. 

It is necessary to get to prospects 
who are benefiting from the war. That 
is obvious, he said. But there are a 
great many who fall in this catagory, 
contractors, key men in war plants, etc. 
They will buy high cost insurance. He 
is selling to them mostly 10 pay life, 
short term endowments, etc. 

High premium insurance can be placed 
nowadays if it can be converted to a 
comparatively large amount of paid up 
insurance, and if the percentage of pre- 
miums represented in cash values is 
large. 








or they are mildly interested but would 
not do anything about the proposal or 
send the card, instead waiting until the 
salesman shows up, or else finally they 
are truly not interested. 

In following up non-repliers it usually 
pays in talking to a person of the first 
type to try immediately to make a defin- 
ite appointment. It is found men are a 
little freer to express their true opinions 
over the telephone than in person be- 
cause they know they can hang up any 
time. The man of the second type may 
not be willing to set a definite date or 
place for an appointment but the agent 
then can get some salvage from these 
cases by mentioning that he will drop in 
sometime when he is in the neighbor- 
hood. Frequently the man perfunctorily 
will agree with this, and then the agent 
has a reasonable basis for actually going 
to see the man. The men in the third 
class in the main are not good prospects 
but some of them may be put far ahead 
in the suspense file, after they have been 
sufficiently qualified. 


Patriotic Practice Now 


The telephone must take a vital part 
in life insurance selling in the years im- 
mediately ahead because of the national 
campaign to save gasoline and rubber. 
Agents cannot use their cars as much as 
they would like to and they may have 
no rubber to roll on in a year or so. For 
the old men in the agency who because 
of physical infirmity, ill-health or declin- 
ing years find it difficult to make a suffi- 
cient number of personal calls each day 
to earn the income that they need, the 
telephone is truly their salvation. They 
can get around over the city by tele- 
phone and eliminate a large part of the 
walking to and fro that wears them 
down and uses up their strength that 
could be better used in a personal inter- 
view and actual selling. 

Service calls, while they are the foun- 
dation upon which the renewal commis- 
sion is predicated, are wearisome to 
many agents. There is a piece of busi- 
ness occasionally to be secured this way, 
but generally the service call is some- 
thing which merely requires valuable 
time without any immediate reward. 
Aid in Making Service Calls 

The telephone can be very helpful to 
agents in making their service calls, for 
in a moment’s conversation they can find 
out if the situation has changed so as to 
require some modification of the policy, 
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such as change of premium payment 
method, change of beneficiary, election 
of some other option, etc. 

One agent who used the telephone to 
follow up direct mail approach qualifies 
the list as to whether the persons have 
telephones or not. He follows them 
about 48 hours after receipt of the letter, 
using the telephone to secure an appoint- 
ment. It is his conviction the person 
who replies to some direct mail offer but 
will not give an appointment wants the 
gift instead of the information. 

Many agents today are definitely 
scheduling their use of the telephone, 
setting aside some particular period of 
one or two hours daily for this purpose. 
They follow up age changes this way 
and other leads, finding that frequently 
the prospect will give more information 
over the telephone about himself than 
face to face. He has less sales resistance 
that way. 


How to Talk Explained 


Finally the telephone voice must be 
pleasant but not sugary. The agent must 
have confidence but not talk too glibly 
or brazenly. He must be good natured 
throughout, because the man can pull the 
plug on him any time. He must project 
his personality over a thin wire so he 
can catch and hold a man’s attention for 
a minute or two. This is not done eas- 
ily at first but facility comes with use of 
the telephone. There is definitely an art 
to it. It is even possible by use of the 
telephone to build up an appealing sales 
personality over the wire that the indi- 
vidual does not have in person because 
then he is not completely at ease and 
natural. 

Anything that needs to be said in such 
calls can be said unhurriedly. It is dis- 
concerting for a man to have his tele- 
phone ring, pick it up and have a machine 
gun fire of words hurled at him. The nor- 
mal rate of telephone conversation is 
said to be about 125 words a minute. 

Telephone company officials say the 
best results are obtained when the per- 
son speaks directly into the mouthpiece 
with the lips not more than a half inch 
away. They advise against talking from 
the side of the mouthpiece as a part of 
the sound strays elsewhere instead of 
into the telephone. It is well to practice 
for distinct enunciation, with every 
word, syllable and sound given its proper 
form and value. 


Personnel Drain Is 
Effect of War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


army specialist corps does not, but serv- 
ice in the WAAC’s or WAVE’s does. 
Most companies do not regard home 
guard service as military in nature un- 
less and until the guard is called out 
for a protracted period. 

Some policyholders have questioned 
the applicability of the disability and 
double indemnity exclusions to persons 
in military or naval service who are on 
safe home duty or on furlough. Metro- 


politan has one law suit pending on 
such a case. However, the clauses, Mr. 
Bates believes, will be sustained as 


written. The risk assumed is expressly 
a limited risk. 

Some companies were faced with the 
menacing question with respect to lia- 
bility for double indemnity for death of 
soldiers and sailors at Pearl Harbor or 
elsewhere last Dec. 7, prior to declara- 
tion of war on Dec. 8. The question 
was whether these deaths occurred “in 
time of war.” While enemy acts deter- 
mined the commencement of war rather 
than American declaration, and_ this 
view is supported by at least one Civil 
War case, the companies generally rec- 
ognized liability for double indemnity 
on these claims. 


War Clauses in Reinstated Policies 


There has been some question about 
insertion of the war clauses in rein- 
stated policies. It is unlikely that many 
insurance commissioners will press this 
matter further in view of the expres- 
sion in a report recently adopted that 





war clauses may properly be used in 
reinstatements applied for more than 90 
days after the expiration @f the grace. 
The question is one with respect to 
which a commissioner’s authority is 
somewhat doubtful, and which must 
be settled in court actions by lapsed 
insureds or their representatives against 
insurers. In the case of a policy con- 
verted from group, if the insurer is put- 
ting war clauses in all policies, it would 
seem to have the right to put one in a 
policy so converted. With respect to 
conversion from term, it makes a dif- 
ference whether the conversion is as of 
the date of the issue of the term policy 
or as of the current date. In the latter 
case a war clause may be used, though 
it would depend upon the wording of 
the clause. 


Policy Litigation Declines 


As a result of economic conditions 
accompanying war, life insurance policy 
litigation is declining in volume and has 
been for two or three years. Mr. Bates 
said that Metropolitan’s records indi- 
cate policy litigation in volume follows 
the times, up in depression, down in 
prosperity, but with a lag. 

So far the health of policyholders in 
this country has not been adversely af- 
fected by war conditions, he said, and 
the volume of war deaths has not yet 
been sufficient to swing the balance. 
The first six months of 1942 have regis- 
tered an improvement over the new low 
records of mortality estalished in 1941. 
The maintenance of favorable living 
conditions, emphasis on proper diet, and 
the reduction of the use of motor ve- 
hicles seem to be contributing causes. 
Of course there is always the threat of 
war deaths among old policyholders, 
the danger of epidemics encouraged by 
war conditions, a bad effect on living 
conditions of pressure work in defense 
areas, industrial accidents, etc. 


War Simplifies Investment Work 


The war has probably accentuated 
the trend toward a lower assumed in- 
terest rate on reserves. The war has 
simplified investment problems because 
practically all new funds available are 
going into U. S. securities. 

Life company railroad investments 
have been favorably affected by in- 
creased rail traffic. Pending reorgani- 
zations are being expedited and others 
avoided. There is not much new build- 
ing suitable for real estate investments 
have restricted this opportunity for out- 
put of funds, and there are restrictions 
on alterations and modernization. Ren- 
tal income is likewise restricted. The 
farmer now is prosperous, which has 
practically eliminated foreclosures by 
insurance companies, reduced delin- 
quent interest and contributed to re- 
payment and reduction of loans. Fewer 
new loans are available in the farm 
field, he said. 


War Problems Challenge 
Life Companies 
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complications! Who will undertake such 
trusteeships, with their responsibilities, 
when only small sums of cash values or 
death proceeds are involved? What 
about expenses, delays and the legal 
problems that must be considered, per- 
haps by attorneys who are not well in- 
formed on _ fiduciary responsibilities? 
What will become of settlement options 
otherwise satisfactory? 

Perhaps the legal departments of our 
home offices can devise a limited assign- 
ment form that can be executed by the 
insured, and which will empower the pri- 
mary beneficiary to make loans against 
the loan values of the policy, this assign- 
ment to be effective until the assignee’s 
death or until a cancellation is given by 
the insured. Or a special form of power- 
of-attorney may be prepared which gives 
the company unusual but necessary pro- 
tection and authority. 

Here are some of the challenges that 
will test the ingenuity of the most com- 
petent legal or actuarial departments of 


Agent Located in 
Town of 2,300 Writes 
$450,000 in 6 Months 


Walt B. Mahaffa of Rockwell City, 
Iowa, is “crazy” about selling life in- 
surance. That is the answer to the en- 
viable record Mr Mahaffa has estab- 
lished in topping all of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa agents in the country for the 
first six months of 1942. He is not rest- 
ing on his laurels but he is planning on 
a million dollar year and first place 
among the Bankers Life agents for 
1942. Twice before he has accomplished 
this, back in 1926 when he wrote $1,000,- 
000 and again in 1929 when he sold more 
than $1,250,000. 


Started in Des Moines 


This record seems more the remark- 
able when it is realized Mr. Mahaffa 
lives in a community with a population 
of only 2,300. But in that vicinity he 
is regarded as one of the top life insur- 


our companies. Unless they are met, dis- 
appointments and _ suffering resulting 
from failures of life insurance to perform 
services needed today will do irreparable 
harm to the prestige of an institution re- 
garded by all thinking Americans as a 
“beneficent, protecting, comforting 
mother of America,” an institution that 
has never forgotten its responsibility to 
those who have given it their trust. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL PLAN 


One large company, the Provident 
Mutual Life, has just prepared a special 
power-of-attorney form available only to 
those in military service. The insured 
may name two persons as attorneys so 
that the powers may be exercised by 
either of them, but it is recommended 
that these be primary beneficiaries. 
While the insured may indicate which of 
several powers he desires to delegate, the 
right to designate or change the bene- 
ficiary may not be given to the attorney- 
in-fact. 

This power-of-attorney incorporates 
the following authority to the company: 

“In consideration of any payments 
which said company may make to my 
said attorney in reliance on this power 
of attorney, I hereby agree as follows: 

“(a) Until receipt by said company at 
its home office of a written revocation of 
this power of attorney or due written 
proof of my death, said company shall be 
entitled to assume that this power of at- 
torney remains in full force and effect, 
and shall be fully protected, as against 
the claims and demands of myself or any 
beneficiary or any other person or party, 
with respect to any transactions with or 
payments to my said attorney pursuant 
to the terms hereof. Said company shall 
have no duty to investigate the reason 
for the exercise by my said attorney of 
any power conferred hereby or the dis- 
position of any sums paid to my said at- 
torney pursuant thereto. 

“(b) Any and all beneficiary designa- 
tions now or hereafter outstanding under 
said policies are hereby made subject and 
subordinate to this power of attorney; if 
my said attorney shall collect any divi- 
dend, loan, surrender value or other sum 
under or on account of any of said poli- 
cies pursuant to this power of attorney 
and if it shall be shown that I was de- 
ceased at the time such payment was 
made to my said attorney, such payment 
shall constitute pro tanto a payment of 
the proceeds of such policy and shall be 
deductible in ascertaining the net re- 
maining proceeds payable thereunder.” 

It is not the intention of the company 
to rely blindly on these protective 
clauses, but their presence in the power- 
of-attorney should enable this company 
at least to permit certain dealings with 
policies in individual cases which it 
might otherwise be reluctant to allow. It 
indicates the possibilities of solution of 
the problem. 





ance salesmen in the country and that 
gives him quite a prestige. 

Mr. Mahaffa started selling insurance 
for the Bankers Life in April, 1921, in 
Des Moines after an early career in the 
shoe business. Several years later he 
moved to Rockwell City as an agent 
and since has operated under the Des 
Moines agency which is headed by W. 
K. Niemann, one of the leading general 
agents in the country. But even Mr 
Niemann admits that he has had little 
to do in encouraging Mahaffa on. 

As Mr. Niemann explained it, Mr. 
Mahaffa’s No. 1 rule is—work. Mr. 
Niemann says he expects his men to do 
a minimum job—not work at averages. 

Mr. Mahaffa’s work sheet showed he 
put in 88% hours one week in which 
he wrote $52,500 of business. It was 
one of the weeks in June in which three 
straight weeks he topped all of the 
3ankers Life agents in the country and 
for the month as a whole wrote $141,000 
of business. 

For the first six months of 1942 he 
nearly wrote $450,000 of life insurance 
which even exceeded his 1941 mark of 
$352,840. But there is a story behind his 
1941 record. And it demonstrates how 
Mr. Mahaffa operates. He just quit work 
to lay plans for a new home and stayed 
off the job until it was completed. It 
would have been impossible for him to 
attempt to work and build the house at 
the same time. He just doesn’t operate 
that way. 


Sells Chiefly to Dirt Farmers 


Mr. Mahaffa sells 90 percent of his 
business to dirt farmers and even the 
other 10 percent goes to persons living 
in rural areas. He operates in two 
counties, Calhoun and Sac, and some- 
time he gets up at 4 a. m. to start his 
day, and leaves his home by 6 a. m. to 
start driving out in the country. Many 
times he can be found talking insurance 
to the farmers before they start out 
milking the cows in the morning, and 
that is early—ask anyone from the rural 
areas. His days are long and usually it 
is about 10 p. m. when he returns home. 
His average day runs from 15 to 16 
hours. 

That is the answer to Mr. Mahaffa’s 
record. He gets up early and works 
hard and long hours. He is the steady 
plugging type, convincing in his talk 
and mannerisms and thorough in his 
work. 


People More Insurance Minded 


Mr. Mahaffa’s policies are now aver- 
aging around $2,000 each, slightly ahead 
of previous years. He believes the 
people have been made more insurance 
minded by the war and government in- 
surance and sees a great future in life 
insurance despite the war. 

He has a system of getting prospects 
that is unique in that it is sure fire. 

His centers of influence are contact 
men—about 10 of them—scattered 
throughout his territory. Most of them 
are bankers who get to know their 
people and know when they can afford 
life insurance. These men lay the first 
foundation for Mr. Mahaffa and then 
turn the prospect over to him. Usually 
the case is so well started that almost 
always it results in more policyholders 
for the Bankers Life agent. One check 
of his work sheet showed 10 sales out 
of 12 interviews. 


To Honor President Adams 


With war savings bonds and stamps 
as the prizes, Ohio State Life will 
launch a campaign in honor of Presi- 
dent Claris Adams on Sept. 1, continu- 
ino through Oct. 31. 

In addition to the prizes the Presi- 
dent’s Victory Trophy will be awarded 
the top agency. The Cleveland agency 
under Carl Adams won it last year. 





Payne Appoints Assistants 


W. S. Payne, manager of the ordinary 
“A” general agency of Prudential in Los 
Angeles, has appointed T. R. Macauley 
as assistant manager, H. D. Stevenson, 
assistant manager in charge of the Long 
Beach branch, and A. B. Horn, agency 
assistant iu charge of recruiting and 
training full time agents. 
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E. J. Dore, Mutual Benefit, Detroit, new N.A.L.U. trustee; Harold Brogan, Ohio 
National Life, Lansing, president Michigan state association, and A. Wilbur Nelson, 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


Above—Paul Hazard, Home Life, Chicago; John F. Ramsey, Mutual Benefit, 
Chicago; Dorothy Toomey, secretary to Phil B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
and L. L. Mackey, Home Life, Detroit. 

Below—R. R. Reno, Equitable Society, Chicago, and Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


James E. Rutherford, executive vice-president N.A.L.U., and Holgar J. Johnson, 
president Institute of Life Insurance. 








Credentials committee at work—W. E. North, New York Life, Chicago; J. H. 
Sharpe, General American Life, Ft. Worth; L. L. Mackey, Home Life, Detroit; Mare 
Law, National Life, Chicago, and P. B. Turner, Home Life, Kansas City. 





Ray Hodges, superintendent of agents Ohio National Life; Herbert L. Smith, 
Adam Rosenthal, Acacia Mutual Life, St. Louis, and A. W. Moore, New England Northwestern Mutual Life, Harrisburg, and E. T. Proctor, Northwestern Mutual, 
Mutual, Philadelphia, sergeant-at-arms. Nashville. 











MESSAGE 
BROKERS 


THE CHIN OF MOUNT MANSFIELD 
He 


What can WE do for YOU! 


In these days of priorities, rations, war clauses, enlistments and a host of other 
problems MINUTES are more important than ever before. 

The services you are accustomed to extending to your clients must be curtailed 
unless you can pass along part of the load. 

Our general agencies are ready and anxious to help you solve some of the Life 
Insurance problems which confront you today. 

The NATIONAL LIFE is one of the lowest net cost companies in the business. 
Typical Vermont conservatism has enabled the Company to show an enviable dividend 
history but has not prevented the National from being as progressive and liberal as is 
consistent with sound management. 


YOU ARE NO FURTHER FROM US THAN YOUR TELEPHONE 
(See “National Life” in your ‘phone book) 


Call today and let us help you to serve your clients. 


NATIONAL LIFE coves Montrecciee VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL “i ESTABLISHED 1850 

















